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Exodus from Egypt 


HE Prime Minister’s announcement in Parliament that 
the British Government was ready, as part of the new 
treaty to be negotiated with Egypt, to. withdraw all British naval, 
military and air forces from Egypt was sudden and dramatic. 
There was drama, too, in Mr Morrison’s defence of the decision 
as the only means of securing a treaty and avoiding something 
like a revolution in Egypt. The reaction of the Cpposit:on was 
no less striking. Mr Churchill and Mr Eden challenged the 
Government to explain how the decision to withdraw British 
forces could be reconciled with Britain’s undertaking under the 
1936 Treaty to co-operate with the Egyptians in the defence ot 
Egypt and the Suez Canal. The Opposition demanded and 
secured a special debate on a motion for the adjournment, in 
the course of which the scale of British and Commonwealth 
Strategic interests in the Eastern Mediterranean was underlined 
and the fear expressed lest the Government were lightly giving 
away their only bargaining counter in the forthcoming negotia- 
tions. Mr Churchillpressed the issue to a division, the first in 

this Parliament on an issue of foreign policy. 
It is difficult not to feel that the whole issue has been a little 


over-dramatised in the House of Commons. Mr Attlee’s state- 
ment contained a number of glosses and safeguards. The with- 
drawal is to take place “by stages” in agreement with the - 
Egyptians. At the same time special arrangements will be sought 
“to make possible mutual assistance in time of war or imminent 
threat of war in accordance with the alliance.” If the new treaty 
is not agreed, the existing treaty, with its rights for British 
forces in Egypt, will remain in force. Sections of the Egyptian 
Press have already greeted these reservations with some show 
of scepticism. Al Ahram goes so far as to suggest that 

Britain wants the right to reoccupy Egypt by land, sea and air 

every time there is war or it looks as if war were threatened. 

Egyptians must be careful. 

This reaction does not suggest that the Egyptians believe 
that British interests “built up with great labour” are being 
“cast away with great shame and folly.” The fact is that the 
change in the nature of war has profoundly affected the strategic 
importance of Egypt. It never has been quite true to say that 
the paramount interest of Britain was to keep the Suez Canal 
open for its own traffic. Far more vital than that—as the late 
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war showed—is the necessity of barring to others the use of 
Egypt and the Canal as an avenue of. approach to the Indiam 
Ocean. It is, basically, to be able to close the Canal, norto keep 
it open that the British have been in Egypt And the proba- 
bility is that the task cam new be accomplished from more dis- 
tant bases—or at least without the necessity to keep troops on 
the spot in time of peace. With air bases say, in Cyprus and 
the Sudan and with the new possibilities of moving land troops 
quickly, it may be that bases in Egypt itself are less necessary 
than they were—though to this tentative generalisation the 
absence of any good naval base to replace Alexandria provides 
an important qualification. In any event, the Prime Minister 
said that the Chiefs of Staff had given their assent, and they 
would not give it lightly. 

On the other hand, it is also difficult to believe that the British 
gesture as it stands will make a fundamental difference to the 
course of the negotiations with Egypt. Not only are there points 
at issue upon which the British and the Egypfian outlooks differ 
profoundly—the future of the Sudan for imstance—but the 
present political alignment in Egypt makes it virtually certain 
that the negotiations will be accompanied by violent political 
epposition-and even disorder in Cairo. The refusal of the Wafd 
to take part in the treaty talks amounts to a declaration of war 
on the Egyptian negotiators whatever results they may achieve. 
The fight of the Wafd is not so much against the British as 
against the King of Egypt and his advisers. In this struggle, any 
stick that is handy will be used to beat the Government and 
the British. There will be trouble and difficulty during the 
negotiations, and riots in Cairo, whatever the British attitude. 

On a closer analysis, therefore, it does not seem that the 
British Government has given away as much as might appear 
at first sight. Nor is it certain that it has gained a decisive 
measure of Egyptian goodwill. But this is not to imply that 
Mr Attlee’s gesture was unwise. On the contrary, it 
has a chance of proving to be a statesmanlike move. There can 
be no question about the harm which the continued presence 
of British troops in Caire has done to Anglo-Egyptian friendship 
since the end of the war. These troops, their installations, 
their transport, their clubs and their amusements have come to 


Stalemate 


NY hopes that last Sunday’s referendum would put an end 

to provisional government in France, and produce a 
constitution which a majority—with whatever misgivings— 
would accept, were dashed by the French electorate’s decision to 
reject the constitution proposed to it by 10,450,883 votes to 
9,280,386. The percentages reveal that 41 per cent of the 
electors voted for refusal, 36 per cent for acceptance and 23 per 
cent either spoiled their papers or failed to vote at all. Not only 
the narrow margin of the result but the distribution of the 
voting show that the political cleavage in France is for’ the time 
being absolute. It cannot be said that town voted against 
country, or industrial against rural areas, or North against 
South. Every town, every village is almost divided, and 
one of the surprises of the referendum is that Paris itself, mother 
of the Commune and perpetual revolutionary leader rejected 
the Left’s Constitution by a narrow majority. 

The problem facing the new Assembly—to be elected on 
June 6th—is obviously to overcome this profound division. The 
French nation cannot continue indefinitely electing at seven 
months’ intervals an Assembly which then presents for its 
approval an unacceptable constitutional draft. Since the suc- 
cessful functioning of political democracy depends on confidence 
and a widely diffused sense of tolerance and co-operation, the 
better way to secure an agreed constitution would lie through 
compromise and reconciliation. As La Nation put it: 

In this ballot, one feature recurs: towns and departments ar- 
divided into halves and France herself . . . seems to be divided 
into two almost equal halves. The great lessomof the Referen- 
dum is .. . tolerance and good will. It is now necessary w 
work on the revision of texts . . . to ¢liminate whatever divides 
Frenchmen and te restere all that can unite them. 
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seem an offence to the politically conscious Egyptian public ang 
their removal would certa.nly mean that the treaty negotiation; 
would be conducted in a better popular atmosphere. At 1, 
same time, the decision to remove the troops coincides with : 
particularly delicate phase in British relatioms with the An) 
world. The Egyptian negotiations canmot be considered iq 
isolation. They are part of Great Britain’s complicated relation; 


with the Mosiem World. The Palestine Report strained 1. 


fabric of Arab confidence everywhere. Equally, however, th. 
gesture to Egypt cam generate good will and give moral support 
to those moderate Arabs who are anxious to maintain a special 
and friendly relationship with the British Commonwealth. 

There is also the general argument that the presence of troops 
in countries other than their own has been for some months pay 
a burning issue in international relations and is likely to remain 
so. The British Government has consistently and rightly pressed 
for the withdrawal of these troops wherever possible, but jt; 
case in doing so will undoubtedly be stronger now that x 
is offering to take a beam out of its own eye. 

The real danger at the moment does not appear to be the 
foolhardy abandonment of imperial safeguards which so per. 
turbed Mr Churchill-and the Opposition. The danger is rather 
the possibility that Mr Attlee’s declaration will look more 
imposing on paper than in fact. The need to dramatise q 
change of British policy is much greater in Cairo than in the 
House of Commons and it is there that a symbolic gesture would 
have its full effect. The evacuation of Cairo, for example, need 
not await the new treaty, since the Egyptians are entitled to it 
under the pld. Delays and hesitations wil! destroy any advan- 
tage the Declaration may have earned and be cynically regarded 
as one more entry in the long log of British hypocrisy. Energetic 
action in Egypt, the sight of troops moving and ships sailing and 
buildings and barracks flying again the Egyptian flag—thex 
are the things which will enable the British Government's policy 
to gain its full effect. The Opposition have helped Mr Attlee 
by showing the outside world that they believe his policy to 
be new, genuine, important and immanent. He must now help 
na proving to Egypt and the Arab world that they are 
right. 


in France 


Such a method would demand from Communists and Socialists 
a retreat from their opposition to all constitutional checks and 
balances, from the parties of the Right a readiness to accept the 
minimum number of brakes on popular sovereignty and from 
both sides a truce to the catcalls of “ fascist,” “ traitor,” 
“ totalitarian,” “ tool of Moscow,” “ man of Vichy,” which have 
rent the air im recent weeks. A broadly based Constitution 
which a large majority can accept is better than the pure doctrine 
of either the General Will or the Separation of Powers. 

But it is obvious that other and less commendable means cat 
be employed to end the deadlock. The Left may try agail. 
They may yet have a majority in the new Assembly, as in the 
old. They may use it to make only the minimum of changes 2 
the draft constitution and force it through the next referendum 
by as small a margin as defeated them last Sunday. Six per cet 
more of the votes would have given them a bare majority. 
It cam be argued that a littl more energy, a little 
more passion, a little more play on the scare—which is no 
altogether a scare—of Right ion, would rally the missing 
percentage of voters and secure “ the victory of the | 
will.” The danger is that such a method would actually increase 
the cleavage in France, even though it might technically end the 
deadlock. 

Eee aaeses at tie moment seom to be that the reas 
not owed to follow the path of compromise and ¢ 
tion. ‘Fhe Popular Rmgialiicm.. in the Government 
but opponents of the titution—have increasingly becom 
the prisoners of their own Right wing. They have been branded 
as clerical, reactionary and all but Fascist im the recent ce 
paign. These words will stick and fester. Even though 
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Popular Republican ministers will probably remain in the Coali- 
tion until the elections in June—M Bidault in particular is 
indispensable—it 1s difficult to see how .the Coalition can be 
re-established in the new Assembly after still another electoral 
campaign. The Socialists are equally prisoners of their own 
Left. If they come out clearly for a more moderate approach, 
the Communists will accuse them of betraying the working 
class to clerical reaction. Their strength might be reduced by 
the transfer of further votes to the Communists, and although 
many Socialists have voted against the Constitution in order 
to lessen the grip of Communist leadership, it is almost impos- 
sible to translate this blind protest into a positive policy. 

The Communists, on the other hand, have a positive policy. 
It is, by greater energy and greater efforts and presumably by a 
much more bitter electoral campaign, to win the six per cent 
of the total vote necessary to give the Left its majority. Humanité 
has already given the Communist Party’s marching orders: 


The opposing forces have won the day owing to the absence 
of the unified campaign plan proposed by the Communists, 
which would have given different results. Therefore, more than 
ever, let our password be “ Unity.” Let unity inspire every- 
body’s daily actions. Then this grouping of all Republican 
Socialists, Communists and Resistants will create the condi- 
tions which will give France the Republican institutions she so 
badly needs. 


The Communists can argue in favour of their policy that the 
rejection of the Constitution has shown “ the forces of reaction ” 
to be gathering strength in France. They will press their policy 
as the only alternative to the “rule of the monopolies and the 
trusts.” Each day of such a campaign will, of course, increase 
the cleavage between Right and Left, and the policy may, with- 


London’s 


"T‘HE Minister of Transport has not spared the public’s diges- 

tive capacity this week. With a fine disregard of the trans- 
port expert’s wholesome fear of peak loads because they are 
so uneconomic, he has published in a single day a ten-year 
scheme for new and improved roads, and a first report* from the 
Railway (London Plan) Committee for a scheme to re-develop 
London’s railways at an estimated cost of £230 million. This 
is a feast of transport planning, imaginative, complicated, and 
necessarily costly. But there is a clear distinction between the 
two schemes. e national road plan is a definite statement of 
policy, and is discussed as such elsewhere in this issue. The 
London Railway report, on the other hand, attempts to answer 
the questions which Lord Leathers put to the Committee in 
1944—to investigate the technical and operational aspects of 
the railway proposals in the Abercrombie plan for the County 
of London, and to examine any alternative schemes which would 
satisfy the need for planning, the requirements of traffic and 
the convenience of the public, and would fit into the schemes of 
improvement contemplated by the railway companies and Lon- 
don Transport. 

Two problems have confronted the Committee—the pro- 
blem of the Metropolitan Sprawl, and the problem of further 
co-ordination and improvement of railway services in the inner 
London zone. They have taken note of the ambition of the 
County of London plan to reduce the average length of journey 
between home and place of work. If the scattering of homes and 
factories from inner London to new areas beyond the Green 
Belt could be counted on with any degree of certainty, there 
would be no call for major railway transport reorganisation in 
London itself. Instead, the Committee take what is surely the 
more realistic line of supposing that a considerable amount of 
cross-travel between home and work is bound to continue, and 
that the social and economic attractions of the metropolis will 
Produce a continued increase in traffic—slowed down, possibly, 
by the dispersion of industry, but still an increase. Measured in 
Passenger-miles, the strain on London’s railway system, which 
on some routes has reached the operating limit, is expected to 
increase still further. Accordingly, the Committee’s proposals 
ern REN 


*Report to the Minist:r of Wor Transport. HMSO. 2s. 6d. net. 
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out securing a majority for the Left, make any accommodation 
with other parties impossible, And it is a grim reflection that in 
the past such a deadlock has all too often beea broken by an 
appeal to force. 

The only slender hope for a policy of compromise rests with 
the Radical Socialists and the left wing.of the Popular Republi- 
cans. It is thought that the Radical Socialists may somewhat 
recover at the June election from last year’s electoral debacle. 
Were they to secure increased representation, they might be in 
a position to exercise great influence in the new Assembly. They 
cannot be suspect from the point of view of republicanism and 
secularism. Nor will they vote for a Constitution without any 
brakes or balances. Their readiness to form a Popular Front 
with Socialists and Communists might lead to the drafting of a 
more moderate Constitution and at the same time give a working 
Majority to a modified Left bloc. 

The chance of the Popular Republicans playing a conciliatory 
role is much more doubtful. The voting in June is likely to see 
the party decline in strength, as many of its right-wing voters 
find their way back to the parties of the genuine Right. Yet the 
leadership of M. Maurice Schumann makes it likely that those 
members of the M.R.P. who secure re-election will be too 
divided from the Left on such questions as secular education to 
form a broad coalition with them. Nor will the bitter attacks 
of the Communists sweeten their attitude. 

Thus the confidence that out of the Resistance a new unity 
would be born has barely outlived the first year of liberation. 
The best that the French can hope for seems to be the revival 
of the old Popular Front. The worst that they can fear is a drift 
towards civil strife. The new elections in June will decide 
which of the two—the hope or the fear—is nearer realisation. 


Railways 


are designed to satisfy the need for re-planning Central London 
and at the same time to provide, in the long term, a positive 
improvement in the transport facilities serving the Greater 
London area. 

From the town-planning point of view, the requirements 
are almost self-evident. No scheme could fail to recommend 
the removal of the bridges and viaducts serving Charing Cross, 
Cannon Street, and Holborn Viaduct stations. This is a neces- 
sary condition of the re-planning of the South bank of the river. 
But it is at this point that planning really begins. How is the 
traffic at present served by these surface routes to be catered for 
in future? And what is the best way of projecting the traffic from 
South London and from the Southern Home Counties to its 
destinations in the City and the West End? The County of 
London plan was based on the proposition that trains could be 
operated by deep-level loop working, which the Committee 
condemn outright as an impracticable proposition. Clearly their 
counter-principle of through working across London from the 
south to the north of the Thames and vice versa is preferable. 
By this scheme electrically driven trains would proceed from the 
outer suburban tracks of the main line railways through deep 
tunnels under the river, setting down their passengers as close 
as possible to their City and West End desinations, and then 
coming to the surface to connect with the existing suburban 
lines on the far side of the central area. This is a limited 
solution, for it is intended to apply only to suburban traffic and 
not to main line traffic. Main line stations at deep level are 
impracticable, for a variety of reasons, including the great 
difficulty of servicing trains and handling an enormous volume 
of luggage, mails, and parcels. This is the operating objection 
to the Abercrombie proposal to build a new Charing Cross 
terminus at depth. The new tunnel routes proposed -by the 
Committee and their stations (limited in number and located, 
as far as possible, at focal points on the existing underground 
system) would be intended primarily for travellers without 
luggage. ; : 

This is a new conception in urban railway transport. Its 
scope can be measured from the new underground railways 
which the Committee propose. The key proposals affect the 
peak flow of traffic through the existing London Bridge station, 
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put at 75,000 passengers an hour in the report. On this basis 
the logistics are simple and inevitable. Seventy-five thousand 
passengers mean 125 trains an hour. But the capacity of one 
track is 2§ trains an hour ; therefore five tracks in each direction 
are required, and these would be carried in tunnel under the 
river through the City and West End to link up with northern 
and western suburban services. These are the routes numbered 
I to § in the map. Route 4 may be taken as a representative 
example of the Committee’s proposals for new railways in 
tunnel. This route would take up the Southern Railway’s North 
Kent and Bexleyheath lines, serving Dartford and Gravesend, 
project them into tunnel at Lewisham, give interchange facilities 
at a new deep level London Bridge station with the other four 
principal suburban routes, proceed to Cannon Street, Black- 
friars, Aldwych, Piccadilly, Marble Arch and Paddington, con- 
tinue in tunnel to Maida Vale and thence to Cricklewood, where 
it might be linked with the LMS line to St. Albans and 
Harpenden. This complex of London Bridge routes would be 
focused upon a new underground station about half a mile 
to the south-east of the present station site, with a new surface 


' station for main line trains. 


Thus, this first integral part of the scheme satisfies both 
requirements of London planning and of improving existing 
means of rail transport. But even this is not a perfect and 
final solution. A new terminus has still to be found for the 
main line and outer-suburban services now using London Bridge 
and the Southern Railway terminals north of the river. This 
is to be located roughly on the present Waterloo Junction 
site, giving a connection between the Southern Railway’s 
Eastern and Western Sections (the latter terminating at Water- 
loo) and also convenient access by road to Central London. 
The tracks to this new station would apparently have to be 
carried by a new viaduct, at which some planners’ hands may 
be raised in protest ; but the course of the viaduct would at 
least free the beauties of Southwark Cathedral from the hideous 
containing walls of the present system of viaducts, and it would 
also allow the whole river front between London and West- 
minster Bridges to be re-planned as a unit to a satisfactory 
depth from the river. Moreover, the Report does not wholly 
rule out the possibility of putting this new connecting line to 
Waterloo in shallow tunnel, though it is obviously sceptical 
about the engineering possibilities. The remaining proposals 
to facilitate the South Bank scheme are to take the Holborn 
Viaduct lines in tunnel and extend them to Finsbury Park 
to meet the LNER suburban system, and to construct a separate 
freight line in tunnel along roughly the same route. These 
two proposals are the only ones from the County of London 
Plan which the committee have found themselves able to 
accept ; the second of them affects the busiest freight connection 
in London between the northern and southern railway systems. 

Next the Committee turn to defects in the London railway 
system which will become increasingly evident as the develop- 
ment of London proceeds. They include overloading of exist- 
ing tube railways, lack of railway connection between Victoria 
and the West End (an important deficiency now that business 
is moving from the City to Mayfair), and prospective over- 
crowding of tube lines when suburban railway systems in North 
and East London are linked up with them. In addition, the 
Southern Railway’s systems from Victoria and Waterloo are 
already used almost to capacity. So the Committee make 
additional proposals for two wholly new tunnel routes from 
East Croydon to Finsbury Park via the West End (Route 8) ; 
frem Raynes Park to Clapton, serving the West End and the 
City (Route 9). There follows a system of reliefs to the tube 
railways, involving a doubling of the underground railway track 
from Kennington to Tooting (Route 10) ; an extension of the 
Morden tube to North Cheam; and two alternative routes 
(12A and 12B) to relieve the overburdened Northern Tube 
serving Golders Green and Finchley. All these routes, except 
the tube extensions, would be served by rolling stock of main 
line railway dimensions, equipped with sliding doors. 

Nothing is more fascinating to the grown man than to “ play 
trains.” The Committee have surpassed this by building a lot 
of new railways on paper, and they must have enjoyed their 
task hugely. But what ‘s all this to cost? The estimates are 
£229 million for all the new routes, or £236 million if Route 
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12B is adopted instead of 12A. But these figures are sub; 

to a number of reservations ; they take no account of the ¢ 

of electrifying existing railways, though they have allowed fy 
necessary equipment, the net increase in rolling stock to —d 
new mileage, power supplies, and a conjectural figure for the 
cost of land. Evidently this is not a cost which could 
justified on a commercial basis. The Committee have Proposed 
the most expensive form of transport facility—undergroung 
railways—to solve the problem of congestion in inner London 
and they have satisfied the terms of their remit to consider 
“the requirements of traffic” and “the convenience of th 
travelling public.” They do not pretend that the scheme 
would be likely to be self-supporting. Serious engineering 
problems are involved, and to these the Committee hay 
given no detailed consideration. Nor are any estimates of 
operating results provided. All that the Committee have don 
is to offer an outline scheme of linked lines on both banks of 
the river which would be practicable from a railway operating 
point of view. Surveys, plans, programmes and actual cop. 
struction await Parliament’s sanction and the provision of finance 
As the Committee point out, they were not asked to ga 
whether a costly scheme for underground railways in London 





was or was not desirable ; they were only asked to say whit 
sort of big scheme was the best. 

_ But the Committee also issue a challenge. Their scheme take: 
in the twin aspects of replanning and provision for London's 
traffic needs. Neither objective can be secured in isolation, they 
hold, without prejudice to the other. Either the scheme can be 
accepted as a whole, or a fresh start can be made with mor 
modest ambitions. Indeed, the main question which the scheme 
poses is not whether it can be made to pay—which plainly 1 
cannot—but whether it is a necessary easement for London 
which the nation must afford or merely a costly indulgence 
which London is not entitled so long as other areas in th 
country can show more pressing economic and social prioritics 
for schemes involving large-scale expenditure. When the tent- 
tive estimate of £230 million is compared with {150 million 
for re-equipping the coal industry and £168 million for putting 
the steel industry in order, it looks high ; and unlike thes 
industrial rehabilitation schemes it cannot pay, whereas the! 
may. But taken asa thirty-year scheme, the cost is obviously 
less formidable. Seven or eight million a year, even for the 
pampered metropolis, comes as less of a shock ; it is one poust 
per head per year for London’s population. As a scheme fo 
stabilising employment and the level of construct’on activity, ! 
could make a useful contribution—and the holes, once du 
would have trains running through them. The Committee have 
‘done the first part ‘of their task > itis-now-for the Governme? 
to bless or condemn. 
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for Trieste 


(From Our Special Correspondent in Trieste) 


RIESTE is living through weeks of political delirium. While 

its fate is discussed in Paris, Slovenes and Italians alike are 
trying to prove their case by staging feverish parades and demon- 
strations. The few villages scattered along the foothills of the 
Julian Alps all the way from Carinthia to Trieste are covered 
with posters and slogans which proclaim the Slovene character 
of the countryside. In the rural areas of Venezia Giulia, the 
desire of the population to join Jugoslavia is genuine and over- 
whelming. Tito’s prestige here seems to be unchallenged, pro- 
bably much more so than in Jugoslavia itself. To the Slovene 
peasants of Venezia Giulia he is not simply the leader of a 
faction. To them he is the national hero who has come to 
redeem the Western outpost of the South Slavs from Italian 
oppression. The memory of that oppression is strong and bitter. 
Under Mussolini the Slovenes were forbidden to use their own 
language and were subjected to forcible Italianisation. In the 
years of war, their partisans fought Italians and Germans with 
great tenacity ; and most of the villages here are now exhibiting 
their rolls-of-honour, which show the numbers of partisans and 
villagers who perished in Italian or German concentration 
cemps. 

The Slovenes took it for granted that after the end of the war 
they would settle their account with the Italians for good. To 
them, settling their accounts means the incorporation of the 
whole of Venezia Giulia, including Trieste, in Jugoslavia itself. 
Last year when Field-Marshal Alexander’s troops moved into 
Trieste, they found a partisan administration already established 
there. The Field-Marshal’s demand for their withdrawal and 
the subsequent dispute over Trieste came as a rude shock to the 
Slovenes. They have seen in these events almost a betrayal of 
an ally in favour of an enemy. Since then, Tito’s “ National 
Bolshevik ” propaganda has kept this feeling alive. Every now 
and then huge, well-organised, and well-disciplined proces- 
sions of Slovenes descend with their blue, white and red colours 
and Red Stars from the Julian Hills into the boulevards and 
squares of Trieste to proclaim their “ sacred right ” to the city. 
There a committee representing the former partisan administra- 
tion, scrapped by order of the British and American Military 
Government, continues in being as a sort of pretender to power. 
This committee is conducting a campaign for the “ redemption ” 
of Trieste, and trying to persuade everybody who cares to listen 
that “ Trieste will die without the Jugoslav hinterland.” 

“ Trieste will die, if it ceases to belong to Italy ” is the answer 
of the local Italian committee of liberation which represents 
a rather s Italian resistance movement, allegedly born 
after Mussolini’s downfall. Both sides produce volumes of 


propagandist treatises and statistics. But the statistics of both 
sides are so clumsily manipulated, and their historical argu- 
ments so crudely manufactured that they need not be repro- 
duced here. The fact is that Trieste itself feels as strongly 
Italian as the surrounding countryside feels Slovene. More- 
over, Trieste has the mentality of Italy’s outlying bastion. It 
live with memories of its opposition to the Hapsburgs and of 
its final liberation from Austrian rule—which official Italian 
historians somewhat pompously style “ the great closing chapter 
of the Risorgimento.” Until quite recently, Trieste also clung 
to the idea that it had a “ mission ” to Italianise the surround- 
ing Slavs, lest Trieste itself should cease to be Italian. Until 
recently, too, the city served as the most important springboard 
for Italian economic and political penetration into the countries 
of the Danube Basin. Nothing could appear more disgusting 
and degrading to most Triestines than the idea that from an 
outpost of the Italian Empire their city should become an out- 
post of the Balkan Slavs. 

Meanwhile the Slovenes who cry treason because Trieste 
has so far been denied to them seem to forget that, as far as 
reasonable ethnical claims go, they have nearly won the day. 
Not only have they regained Fiume, once a free city with Jugo- 
slav consent under the Treaty of Rapallo in 1¢@20, and then 
seized by D’Annunzio and incorporated in Italy. In addition. 
most of Venezia Giulia is now under Jugoslav occupation. The 
so-called Morgan Line has divided the provinte into Zone A, 
held by the British and Americans, and Zone B, held by the 
Jugoslavs. The Morgan Line runs to the west of the Wilson 
Line of 1919 and, for the time being, leaves the industrial areas 
of Istria and Southern Istria (with their deposits of coal, 
mercury and bauxite) in Jugoslav hands. The frontier pro- 
posed by the Western Powers in Paris is in part even more 
favourable to the Jugoslavs. In the north of Venezia Giulia it 
almost coincides with the line proposed by the Russians, and 
turns eastwards only near Trieste. In Southern Istria the 
frontier proposed by the Americans would leave on the Italian 
side the coal mines of Arsa, which used to supply nearly a third 
of Italy’s very limited domestic coal output. The British line 
would give these coal mines to Jugoslavia, but return the great 
naval base of Pola to Italy. The French line would give Pola 
as well as Arsa to Jugoslavs, and, as it may well prove accept- 
able to the other Western Powers, the Jugoslavs have probably 
won the whole of Venezia Giulia. Thus only Trieste and its 
immediate surroundings are now debatable territory. 

If the Jugoslavs merely desired to redress an ethnical wrong 
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done to them in the past, they would certainly have every reason 


- to be satisfied with this solution. The incorporation of 


Trieste in Jugoslavia would, however, create new ethnical 
grievances, this time on the side of the Italians. Here, accord- 
ingly, the Jugoslavs (and the Russians) leave the ground of 
ethnical argument and claim that Jugoslavia needs Trieste for 
economic reasons, since it is the only big harbour on the Adriatic 
coast. Fiume, as well as its rival Susak (which the Jugoslavs 
developed between the wars just as the Poles developed Gdynia 
near Danzig), are handicapped by very poor lines of communica- 
ton inland. Italy, runs the Jugoslav argument, does not really 
need Trieste, because it has many other big ports. Under Italian 
rule, Trieste was neglected because its economic connection with 
Italy was only very loose. Between the wars the traffic of Trieste 
hardly reached the level to which it had risen under Austrian 
rule. In fact, during most of that period its traffic was consider- 
ably lower ; and it increased only shortly before 1939 as a result 
of the Fascist penetration of the Balkans. Trieste also suffered 
from the competition of Venice. In future, conclude the Jugo- 
slavs, Trieste under Italian rule would either continue to decay 
because of the competition of other Italian ports, or would be 
kept alive artificially as a springboard of renewed Italian penetra- 
tion of the Danube Basin. Trieste’s natural prosperity lies 
therefore in union with Jugoslavia. 

It is difficult to refute the negative parts of the Jugoslav 
argument. Under Italian rule Trieste, undoubtedly worked at 
a loss. But this loss was made good by Adriatic tariffs and 
official subsidies to Triestine shipowners. The port also suffered 
from a virtual Jugoslav boycott, as well as from a massive diver- 
gion of the trade of Austria~Hungary’s “successor states” from 
the Adriatic to the North Sea and river routes. The political 
configuration of Eastern and Central Europe after this war is 
certain to create even stronger handicaps for Trieste under 
Italian control. But it also seems certain that Trieste will not 
be better off—it may even be much worse off—if it is transferred 
to Jugoslavia. The Jugoslavs have no maritime tradition, and 
their own trade is not likely to be big enough to keep Trieste 
busy. Thus all the arguments used against leaving Trieste with 
the Italians apply a fortiori to transferring it to Jugoslavia. The 
crux of the problem is that by its geographical position and com- 
mercial traditions Trieste is the “ natural harbour ” of neither 
Italy nor Jugoslavia. It is the natural harbour of the whole 
Central European area that once formed the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. For fifteen years, from 1923 to 1937, not less than 
forty-six per cent of Trieste’s traffic was with Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. Jugoslavia’s share was nine per cent and Hun- 
eary’s five. Thus, in spite of the inter-war diversion of Central 
European trade, the countries of the former Hapsburg Empire 
still accounted for nearly sixty per cent of the whole turnover 
of Trieste. Since Trieste was the only big harbour of that 
Empire, this is not surprising ; and the old Austro-Hungarian 
railway system was to a large extent adjusted to enable Trieste 
to play this exclusive réle. On purely economic grounds it 


NOTES OF 


The anniversary of the end of the war in Europe is not 
being celebrated this week. This is not wholly due to the fact 
that Victory Day has been officially proclaimed for a month 


hence, nor yet to the fact (in itself significant) that nobody is 


very sure now exactly what the date of VE-Day was. It is 
mainly because few people feel that there is anything very much 
te celebrate. , 

It is, indeed, difficult to paint the present pros in v 
bright colours. If the subject of public affairs be cuarteese ai 
the familiar divisions—home and foreign, political and economic 
—there is nowhere anything very encouraging to report. In 
international politics, the anniversary finds the Foreign Ministers 
of the Big Four on the point of breaking up their meeting in 
despair of agreeing. It finds the “one world” concept defeated 
by the old familiar power politics of the international anarchy. 
The international economic picture is dominated by the most 
serious world famine of modern times and the prospect is obscured 
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would therefore seem that Trieste’s future can be secured on} 
if under changed political circumstances the City is enabled ¢ 
play its old commercial rdle vis-d-vis its wide Central Euro ; 
hinterland. There is thus a strong case for the idea that Tres 
should be established as a free city, meeting the economic ae 
of both Italy and Jugoslavia, but primarily serving the Danu. 
bian countries. It is, therefore, somewhat surprising that, s {,, 
discussion in Paris has centred on the conflicting proposals fo, 
the incorporation of Trieste either in Italy or in Jugoslavia and 
* no side has advanced the project of creating a Free City of 

rieste. 


Psychologically, this omission may be understandable. Th, 
last war started from the conflict over the Free City of Danzig 
Should a new Danzig be created on the Adriatic? Nevertheles 
a close analysis shows that the analogy is not so ominous 
Danzig became a running sore primarily because it separaied 
East Prussia from Germany. A Free City of Trieste would not 
be a wedge driven into Italian territory, and would not create ; 
new corridor on the Adriatic coast. As a Free City, Danzig 
enjoyed considerable economic prosperity in spite of strong com- 
petition from Gdynia. There is no reason why Trieste, with no 
such rival near and with its excellent facilities and modem 
shipyards at Monfalcone, should not prosper in independence. 
Again, the Free City of Danzig was certainly not the cause of 
the war, but its pretext. Similarly, Trieste might conceivably 
become the pretext for a new war, but only if such a pretext 
were sought by one or the other of the Great Powers. And, 
if it were, there would in any case be no lack of pretexts. Another 
advantage which a Free City of Trieste would enjoy compared 
with Danzig, lies in the fact that it would not be situated be- 
tween two states of such strikingly unequal strength as Germany 
and Poland. Defeated Italy and victorious Jugosiav.a will fo: 


some time to come be of almost equal strength, unless one «. 


them is deliberately strengthened and armed by a mighty pro- 
tector. In that case, of course, no approximate balance of power 
between Italy and Jugoslavia would preclude filibustering, or the 
repetition of a coup de force such as D’Annunzio’s se‘zure of 
Fiume. 

Finally, in the light of the impasse reached at Paris, the estab- 
lishment of a Free City of Trieste would seem to be the most 
obvious line of compromise on which the Great Powers could 
agree. Any other solution is bound to create susp.c.on and 
hostility between them. The Western Powers cannot agree 
transfer Trieste to Jugoslavia because this would help to make 
Russian influence in the Danubian Basin even more exclusv: 
than it is and than it should be. Conversely, Russ:a is certainly 
afraid that, if Trieste is left with Italy, this Adriatic gate 1 
Central Europe will pass under the exclus:ve control of the 
Western Powers. There is every reason to make the contested 
strip of the Adriatic littoral into a no-man’s-land between East 
and West—or rather to allow both East and West to use the 
gate on equal terms. 


THE WEEK 


by the evident difficulty of the American Congress in making UP 
its mind to pursue the policy of economic co-operation 
out for it by the Administration. In domestic policy, the dream 
of a Socialist Utopia is slowly being replaced by the realisation 
that the Labour Government will have its work cut out to mail- 
tain the standard of living; let alone to raise it. And in domest 
economics the progress of reconversion, though it is sure, § 
agonisingly slow and over-shadowed by the fact that the country 
is still, and is likely to remain, blockaded. 

ssandra is a more frequent visitor to these columns that 
Pollyanna, and it would be a»pity:to depart from character jas 
because an anniversary has come round. But there is no reas 
why the gloom should be inspissated. True, the high how 
have been disappointed; but perhaps they were too high. I 
cynical realism were not out of fashjon, it could give a great deal 
of comfort. .For.example, though the world is driven back on 
the balance of power, the posture of the balance is such as" 
Labour a long period, if not of peace, at least of non-war. The 


Government, though it must be disappointing to tho 
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who hoped for wonders, must be an even more severe disappomt- 
ment to an Opposition waiting to profit by disastrous mistakes. 
And in economic matters, home and foreign, just as soon as the 
prutal truth reasserts itself that the only foundation for wealth is 
work and production, the world will be found to possess enough 
productivity and will to work to create quite a lot of wealth. 

In short, to vary the old Austrian epigram, the outlook is 
hopeless but mot desperate. Or, as a popular cartoonist. has 
put it this week, the first ten years of the peace will be the 
hardest. is - a 


The Loan in Congress 


The Bill to approve the American loan to Britain, which has 
several times in the past fortnight been reported to be in extremis, 
surmounted on Wednesday what has been regarded as its most 
formidable hurdle—Senator McFarland’s amendment to make it 
dependent on outright cession of the Atlantic bases now leased 
for 99 years. The voting was close, 45 to 40, but the margin was 
on the right side, and is taken as establishing that the final vote 
will be still more favourable, since the McFarland amendment 
attracted some of the Bill’s more wavering supporters as well as 
its opponents. But what is still not by any means certain is 
whether the Senate will get as far as a final vote. The possi- 
bilities of obstruction are still very large and other business is 
pressing. Moreover, after the Senate, there is the House of 
Representatives to be dealt with, and though the House will not 
be so slow, it may be more hostile. And even when the Bill is 
through both Houses, there will presumably have to be an Appro- 
priation Bill to find the money, 

These delays and uncertainties could hardly be more embarrass- 
ing for the British Government, which must be constantly torn 
by the choice between still further exhausting its reserves of 
dollars and economising them by restrictive measures that will 
give offence in Washington. There have been inspired reports 
in the press that the Government has called for a study of the 
action that would be necessary if the loan should fail. It is to be 
hoped that work on the alternative policies will not be suspended 
even if all now goes smoothly in Washington. For if the Senate 
has proved anything quite decisively, it is that Congress cannot 
be relied upon to pursue with any consistency the policy of 
moderation and liberality without which the whole structure of 
the loan, of Bretton Woods and of non-discriminatory trade is 
built upon sand. 


* x * 


Deadlock at Paris 


Unless a last minute effort of conciliation should set the 
Foreign Ministers to work again, the Paris Conference is ending 
only in an agreement to disagree. At Mr Byrnes’s request, the 
balance sheet of agreement and disagreement between the Big 
Four will now be submitted to the forthcoming Peace Conference 
ot 21 nations and they will be asked to succeed where the Foreign 
Ministers have failed—in producing agreed drafts of peace treaties 
tor Germany’s defeated satellites. 

The Great Powers have proved unable to agree on any of the 
three items—Germany and Austria, Italy and the Balkan treaties— 
which occupied their attention at Paris. Indeed, disagreement 
Prevented the question of Germany and Austria from even 
formally reaching the agenda at all. 

It was primarily on the initiative of the Americans that the 
attempt was made to bring Germany and Austria before the 
Foreign Secretaries; and it is no secret that the chief reason for 
this American effort was their concern over the difficulties of 
maintaining American troops in Europe. The longer the problem 
of Germany and Austria is left undiscussed, and the future status 
cf the two countries indeterminate, the longer must the American 
GI, languishing for home, support, well or ill, the rigours of 
foreign garrison duty. One of the chief points in the American 
Proposals on Austria is that all armies of occupation 
Should be withdrawn as scon as possible. This demand is 
an entirely reasonable one and no doubt commands Mr Bevin’s 
“ose support. From the Russian side, however, the only answer 
80 far has been a blank refusal to put Austria on the agenda. 

The chief American proposal on Germany does not deal directly 
with the question of withdrawing the occupying forces. Instead, 
ithas taken the form of a draft treaty laying down the conditions 
under which America would participate in the control of German 

‘armament, once the armies of occupation had been withdrawn. 

he treaty Propeses a Four-Power inspectorate staffed by the 
Present occupying Powers and lays down conditions under which 
t Would continue to supervise the total disarmament of Germany. 

ore sense, this proposed treaty is a very notable break with 
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American traditions of isolation. If it were accepted, it would 
involve America in long-term commitments in Europe and many 
French cemmentators have remarked on the fact that it goes 
much further than the Anglo-American guarantee offered to 
France in 1919. Nevertheless, the chief reaction to the American 
proposal in the Russian and French press has been one of sus- 
picion and uneasiness. Why, they ask, are the Americans in such 
a hurry to devise plans for what they will do once they havs 
withdrawn their troops? The armies of occupation must be 
maintained for years to come, and may not this draft treaty simply 
prove a cover for the withdrawal of American armies and offer 
a potential opening for appeasement? 

It is probably this suspicion that has led the Russians to oppose 
any immediate discussion of the draft treaty and has encouraged 
them in their unwillingness to see either Austria or Germany 
discussed at the Conference. 


x x * 


The Italian Treaty 


After a promising beginning, the Foreign Ministers have 
also reached deadlock over the Italian Treaty. The chief point 
at issue is the future of Trieste and the Julian March. Each 
of the four experts sent out to examine the ethnic situation on 
the spot has proposed a different Line. It might be possible, 
perhaps, to reach a compromise between the American, British 
and French Lines, ali of which leave Trieste in Italy. But the 
Russian Line proposes a transfer of the whole Julian March, 
with the city of Trieste, to Jugoslavia, and here clearly com- 
promise is impossible. 

The Russian purpose in making an issue of Trieste is, in the 
first place, to give full support to Jugoslavia; but this in turn 
is part of a wider policy of consolidation in the Danube Basin. 
The question of the control of navigation and trade along the 
Danube came up during the discussion of the Balkan Treaties, 
and the importance of Trieste in this context is that the Russians 
believe its transfer to Jugoslavia would make the port into one of 
the great outlets for a Danubian economy, under broad Russian 
control. 

At the same time, however, the Russians seem to be anxious 
not to try the patience of the Italians too far and thus prejudice 
the electoral hopes of the Italian Communists. After several 
days’ debate, Mr Molotov therefore came forward with a sug- 
gested diplomatic bargain which, while giving the Jugoslavs sub- 
stantially what they wanted, would nevertheless soften the blow 
to Italy. The essence of his plan was that ia return for the 
cession of Trieste and the Julian March to Jugoslavia and the 
return of the Dodecanese to Greece, both Greece and Jugoslavia 
would abandon their claim to Italian reparations. He also pro- 
posed that the system of International Trusteeship, proposed for 
the Italian colonies by both Russia and America, should be 
abandoned and that instead the French plan should be adopted, 
according to which Italy should be a Mandatory power, under 
the Trusteeship Council, for all its old colonies. On this poinr, 
of course, the Russians come face to face with the problem or 
reconciling the Arabs to a restoration of Italian sovercignty. It is, 
however, clear that the Russians have not yet made up their 
minds about their relations with the Arab League. 

The attitude of Britain and America is more negative than 
that of the Russians. America has no direct interest in the 
Balkans and Eastern Mediterranean, but has a general desire to 
prevent too great an extension of Soviet power. The British 
seek to maintain the status quo in the Eastern Mediterranean— 
that of their own predominance—and therefore they, too, are 
anxious to keep Russian extension within iimits. Mr Bevin and 
Mr Byrnes have therefore opposed the Russian plan for the 
transfer of Trieste to Jugoslavia, and so far have shown no signs 
of modifying their own plans for the future of the Italian colonies. 
Their stand on Trieste, where ethnic justice certainly demands 
that the town should remain Italian, would appear stronger had 
they not flouted ethnic justice by agreeing to leave South Tyrol 
under Italian control. 


* *« *« 


Balkan Differences 


The fear which wrecked the London Conference and haunted 
the Ministers’ deliberations in Moscow—the fear of a South- 
Eastern Europe dominated completely by Russia—has again pre- 
vented agreement. In London last September the deadlock arose 
from Russia’s desire to exclude the French from the discussion 
of the Balkan treaties. In Moscow, it took the form of an Anglo- 
American attempt—later largely abortive—to secure more 
“democratic ” governments in Rumania and Bulgaria. Now at 
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Paris the deadlock has centred on the American suggestion that 
clauses should be introduced into the treaties guaranteeing the 
right of all nations to traffic and trade along the Danube under 
appropriate international control—a suggestion which the Russians 
refused absolutely to consider. All these various disagreements 
are, in fact, variations on a single theme—Russian distrust of any 
attempt to “open up” its security zone, British and American 
unwillingness to accept the iron curtain and to see Europe per- 
manently divided. 

In comparison with this basic conflict, the small items of 
agreement make a rather pathetic showing. Fascist organisations 
are to be dissolved in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. The 
frontiers of Rumania have been agreed, and are to remain sub- 
stantially as they stand to-day. Russia will keep the Bukovina 
and Bessarabia. The Southern Dobruja remains with Bulgaria, 
and the frontiers between Hungary and Rumania are to be re- 
stored to the line existing in 1939. This annuls the Nazi-dictated 
Vienna Award of August, 1940, and restores all Transylvania 
definitely to Rumania. 

But there the list of agreements ends. No conclusions were 
reached over reparations. Consideration of Bulgaria’s future 
frontiers was postponed. The Russians blocked any discussion 
of trade and transport facilities in the satellite states. In fact, 
Mr Byrnes seems at this point to have despaired of agreement 
and met each new point with the proposal that it should be con- 
sidered at the wider peace conference. There, if the analogy of 
San Francisco has any significance, the Russians may come under 
greater pressure from more states to find the path of compromise. 
This may be Mr Byrnes’s hope. If so, it is a slender one. 

* * * 
Civil Aviation Bill 


The tendency of the Government to fall into the temptation 
of criticising the Opposition rather than developing: its own policy 
in a constructive way seems to be growing with each major debate 
in the House. The second reading of the Civil Aviation Bill this 
week led Mr Morrison to spend valuable time going over old 
ground and indicating the bankruptcy of Conservative criticism, 
which he might more profitably have used to defend and expiain 
the more obscure points of Lord Winster’s Bill. 

The Opposition is certainly not at its best in civil aviation 
matters. It is useless for it to pretend that the Swinton Plan 
—which Mr Lennox-Boyd still maintained the Labour Govern- 
ment should have adopted—was anything more or less than a com- 
promise. There can be no real doubt that it would have been 
substantially modified, to allow still greater participation of rail- 
ways, shipping interests and other private etterprise in air trans- 
port, had Mr Churchill returned as Prime Minister last July. It 
is also naive in the extreme to put down an amendment which 
criticises the “heavy subsidies” involved for the taxpayer. No 
Government anxious to re-develop British civil aircraft and air 
transport could possibily have avoided paying out at least initial 
subsidies. And it is obviously preferable, from the taxpayer’s point 
of view, that Parliament should have some control over the use to 
which the money is put. The Scottish question is another red- 
herring of doubtful quality put up—or at least boosted—by the 
Opposition. The vehemence of Conservative MPs in defence of 
the prestige of Scottish aviation surely exaggeiates the strength 
of feeling in Scottish constituencies. 

In spite of all this, anxiety over the latitude of powers and 
interference allowed to the Minister under the Bill is strongly 
felt well beyond Conservative benches in Westminster. Mr 
Thomas—whose winding-up speech was a good deal less belliger- 
ent than the Lord President’s—did give an assurance that the 
Minister’s wide powers would be held in reserve. But such a 
general assurance is not enough. Fhe time when there were 
excuses for the obscurity of Government policy is over. It would 
b: much better for all concerned if the Minister could state defi- 
nitely which powers he expects he will be obiiged to use, and 
why, and which powers he has had put into the Bill by way of 
insurance. Undeniably, his Ministry has had to cover itself 
against contingencies when action might be hampered, because 
it cannot hope to get further legislation through Parliament for 
several years to come. But to leave so many details undefined is 
to invite the (perhaps needless) suspicion that the three corpera- 
tions are not going to be allowed in practice to operate with the 
ao necessary for enterprising development in air 

sport. 


* & 2 © 
The Trend of Employment 


__A Belgian arriving in this country this week commented 
with surprise at the apparent difference between full employment 
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ment problem. The chief points of criticism were the ont 
growth of unemployment in certain areas and the difficult; 
faced by ex-servicemen in finding jobs in industry Th _ 
note was sounded in the House of Lords debate on Wednesin 
by Lord Cherwell, but Lord Pakenham, replying for the Gone 
ment, described his fears as “excessively gloomy.” " 
The national total of unemployment, though it shows a sligh 
increase on that of the previous month, is not such as to wath 
any alarm. The rps of 371,916 unemployed on March 11th, 
as the Minister of Labour pointed out, represenis 2.7 Per cent of 
the insured population, which is still below the Beveridge definition 
for a state of full employment. What is depressing, however, js 
the uneven distribution of unemployment, both between nen 
and occupations. Scotland, Wales and the north-east region, ig 
which are contained the old depressed areas, account for mor 
than half the national figure, whereas, in Mr Isaacs’s words, there 
are five jobs outstanding for every two unemployed workers ig 
the Midland region, and the ratio is even higher in London and 
the North Midlands. There are plenty of schemes for taking 
work to the workers” in these areas, but, as an article on the 
prospect for South Wales on page 760 shows, progress in bringing 
them into operation is slow, That unemployment should k 
rising in the engineering group of industries is to be expecied, 
but that there should be as many as 12,000 building workers ou 
of work seems to be a triumph of bad organisation. Mr Isaacs 
did not vouchsafe any further explanation of the large numbes 
engaged on munitions production, amounting to 1,385,000 at ihe 
end of February. 
The problem of the ex-serviceman’s return to industry is, quite 
understandably, causing considerable concern among Members of 
Parliament. At the moment, about 24,000 servicemen and women 
are registered as unemployed, quite apart from those who have 
not yet taken up employment on demobilisation. The difficulty is 
that many of these men have had no previous experience ot 
training, because they were too young when they were called 
up, while, at the other end of the scale, there are the over-45s 
who are apt to be regarded by employers as too old. It 
admitted that a number of bogus organisations are setting up 
as employment agencies for ex-servicemen and that insufficient 
use is being made of the Ministry of Labour’s Appointments 
Department for placing servicement and civilians. The position 
could undoubtedly be improved if the Appointments Department 
were more widely used and if the vocational training schemé, 
now held up by shortage of instructors and lack of premise 
could be speeded up. 
* | G 
_ Mr Isaacs’s claim that, on the whole, “the process of reconve- Hi 
sion is going on very well” will not be disputed, in spite of the 
maddening delays which are encountered in almost every field 


of activity. The process is certainly going smoothly and has bet) iB necessa 
unaccompanied by the violent upheavals that attended the end largely 
of the last war. The Government, however, cannot afford to The 
complacent about the situation. The lifting of the Essential Wok BM which 
Orders from a large range of industries this month will presel an earl 
a host of new problems, and so far the Government has adamantly HiME the sec 
refused to consider any alternative methods of distributing labou. BM the pri 
It is interesting to note that, in contrast to the negative attitude HM panyin, 
of the General Council of the TUC, the Scottish TUC at 8 EMM several 
April conference, decided to ask the TUC to set up a committe to the 
to look into the question of a national wages policy. Will h¢ HM snothe 
TUC dismiss this request, too, as “ academic and unconvincing : . oe | 
ese 
* * * vital f¢ 

Road Caution 
__ The ten-year programme for the development of the Britt Hj New | 
highway system, announced by the Minister of Transport ths M 
week, is less a concrete plan than a rough indication of road Wedne 
Priorities. There is little satisfaction in it for the enthusiass Picture 
who want a quick and drastic overhauling of the whole hi contait 


system ; how quickly the work will proceed and how m segreg 


will cost are left vague. Mr Barnes has accepted the need - in ind 
the greatest possible ficxibility in any programm: of road W 
so that it can fit in both with the capital resources available 
with the requirements of a full employment policy. 


ee 
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On the whole this is the only sensible course. There can be 
ino denying that the highway system, especially main roads inside 
che large towns, iS quite inadequate alike to traffic and safety 
requirements. But for the next decade the Government simply 
jare not add any more grandiose schemes to a capital investment 
ag that is already well nigh bursting. Road schemes can easily 
pe accelerated as conditions change, so long as they are prepared 
yell in advance—a point which Mr Barnes is not neglecting. 
Moreover, it is doubtful how far improved roads will reduce the 
appalling accident rate, whose purely monetary cost has been 

‘mated. in an 0 y-sponsored report prepared by Professor 
_H. Jones,* at £60 million annually before the war. To some 

tent, easier and wider roads mean a greater, faster and not 
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necessarily less dangerous volume of travel; safety measures have 
largely to be sought in other directions. 

The highway programme lays down a wise order of priorities, in 
which the Development Areas receive special attention, including 
an arly start on the Severn Bridge and the Jarrow Tunnel. In 
the second half of the ten-year period, it is intended to remodel 
the principal national routes, along lines shown in the accom- 
panying map. The most important feature is the building of 
several fast through roads for motor traffic only—one from London 
‘0 the Midlands, with branches to Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
another from London to South Wales, a third from South Wales 
‘0 the Midlands, and a fourth from Liverpool to Leeds and Hull. 

hese new express roads, which have often been advocated, are 
vital for the quick linking of the main industrial areas. 


* * * 


New Towns Progress 


Moving the second reading of the New Towns Bill on 
Wednesday, Mr Silkin gave an encouraging and comprehensive 
Picture of the kind of new town he intended to promote. It would 
contain a wide range of social classes, intermingled rather than 
Segregated as at Welwyn ; there would be a wide choice of jobs 


in industry, commerce, and perhaps decentralised Government 
Ss 


*Cost to the Community cf Rod Accidents. HMSO. Is. 3d. 
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departments ; and there would be experiments in new ways of 
community living. Individual initiative would be free to operate 
within the framework of planning, and it was assumed, for in- 
stance, that middle-class towns, shops and factories would mainly 
be built by private enterprise. Mr Silkin envisaged an: initial 
programme of about 20 new towns, housing a million people. 

In contrast to the weary plethora of negative restrictions, this 
bold and positive concept of planning comes like a breath of fresh 
air. The Bill is not without considerable weaknesses. It is a pity 
that Government-sponsored corporations are to be the only type 
of town-building agency, even if they are the best type. The idea 
that each town should contain between 30,000 and 60,000 people 
is far too rigid ; some should certainly be larger, others perhaps 
smaller. The proposal to compensate landowners on the old 1939 
basis may be the only way to prevent land speculation until the 
dilatory and much-needed Compensation and Betterment Billi 
is introduced ; but the 1939 basis is now outdated and unfair. 
Financial arrangements with local authorities concerned are im- 
perfect. It is not clear, for instance, whether the rate subsidy 
for new housing will be paid initially by the local authorities 
“exporting” population to the new town and later on (when the 
mew town corporation is wound up) by the receiving local 
authority ; nor is there any clear protection in the Bill for those 
local authorities which will have new towns thrust upon them, 
and may, in the early stages, have heavy Rew rate burdens. 


x 


The choice of Stevenage as the first “new town” to be 
developed indicates the importance which Mr Silkin attaches to 
selecting a first-rate site for industry. Sympathy will be felt with 
the local opponents of the scheme who regret the inevitable loss 
of the town’s rural, and perhaps rather “ exclusive ” eee 
and the site is, in any case, perhaps too close to other towns a 
to main arteries to be ideal. But Stevenage remains not ill-placed 
for the initial experiment in a new type of town-planning. 


x « * 


China and a “ Certain Country ”’ 


“ Our present task,” declared General Chu Teh, the Chinese 
Communist leader, in an address to a May Day meeting of trade 
unionists in Yenan, “is co-operation with the capitalists to de- 
velop production so that the workers’ living standards will be 
improved and the capitalists can make profits.” Even though 
ungenerous critics may be inclined to emphasise “ present” es 
the operative word in this statement, the short-term programme 
at any rate seems to be one which would have been considered 
entirely respectable in Manchester in 1850, and the uninformed 
observer may well wonder what all the trouble in China is about. 
Why cannot Communists and Kuomintang get together in the 
high aim of simultaneously raising the workers’ standard of 
living and enabling the capitalists to make profits? Yet the recent 
news from China tells only of breakdowns of inter-party negoti- 
ations and the further spread of civil war. The meeting of the 
National Assembly in Nanking, which had been fixed for May 
7th, has been indefinitely postponed: on the ground that the 
Communists had not named their delegates ; they were, in fact, 
threatening to boycott the Assembly if their demands on Man- 
churia were not met. 

In Manchuria there seems to be at the moment a military dead- 
lock. The Government troops continue to be held up at 
Ssupingkai on the railway between Mukden and Changchun, 
while all the towns to the north have been taken over by the 
Communists from the withdrawing Russian army. The Chinese 
Government refuses to recognise the Communist occupation, but 
the Communist spokesman, General Chou En-lai, has openly 
declared that, if the Government wants Changchun and Harbin, 
it must fight for them. So far there has been no sign of a deter- 
mined drive by Chungking (now to become Nanking) troops north 
of Ssupingkai, but there has been increased activity against Com- 
munist troops south and east of Mukden, and now fighting has 
broken out again in China south of the Great Wall, where it has 
been stopped since January under the truce agreement then 
arranged under American auspices. In particular, Government 
troops are reported to have attacked a pocket of Communists in 
Hupeh, not far from Hankow. The Government attitude appears 
to be that, as the Communists have seized most of Manchuria, 
the Kuomintang cannot continue to have its own hands tied else- 
where. 

The Government news agency claims that two Russians 
captured by Government troops near Mukden were gunners “ of 
a certain country” serving with the Communist forces. The 
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Chinese have this “ certain country ” much in their minds, and it 
is probably appreciated in Nenking that any attempt to gain 
control of central and northern Manchuria by military force would 
—if at all successful—provoke intervention by the “certain 
country.” Chiang Kai-shek’s idea of making the best of a bad 
job may be, therefore, to avoid directly challenging the “ certain 
country” and to seek compensation by breaking or reducing the 
Communist power in other areas. 


* * * 


First Reactions to the Palestine Report 


Reactions to the Palestine Report have become confused. In 
the sound and fury of argument the original purpose of the 
Committee and the still small voice of the half million Jewish 
refugees left in camps in Central Europe have been largely for- 
gotten. In contrast to much violent and irresponsible criticism 
appearing in a number of British and American newspapers, the 
official spokesman of the Arab League and also of the Jewish 
Agency have shown commendable calm and moderation. Both 
counselled patience to see what the British Government proposed 
to do and advised against violent action. And, indeed, although 
there have been violent Arab protests, the Arab leaders have not 
followed them by irrevocable actions. The Arab strike in Pales- 
tine was called for a Friday, the Arab day of rest, and was con- 
sequently designed to inflict a minimum of dislocation. 


Mr Attlee’s statement to the Commons welcoming the Report 
but making its implementation dependent upon American par- 
ticipation and the disarming of private armies in Palestine is far 
from clearcut, and has had a bad press in America. It has, how- 
ever, brought home to Americans that President Truman’s reaction 
to the Report was neither helpful nor very responsible and as a 
result something of a deadlock has risen over the next step. 
President Truman’s attitude is that the Report recommended 
that 100,000 Jews should be admitted immediately into Palestine 
and therefore the British had better see to it. The British 
Cabinet’s reaction to this has been to go to the opposite extreme 
and suggest that virtually nothing can be done until the President 
changes his mind and his attitude. And here the matter seems 
to rest with fading prospects for the refugees and for some settle- 
ment in Palestine. 

In these circumstances Mr Attlee and the President would be 
wise to consult quickly on what steps they can agree upon. In 
the present explosive atmosphere, the two Governments cannot 
sit on the Report indefinitely. If they reject it, they must pro- 
duce an alternative solution. If they accept it, the sooner they 
start implementing it the better all round. Reports from 
Palestine suggest that the breathing space allowed is only brief. 
The Arab League is not meetinrg until the end of next week. The 
Jews are holding their hand for the moment. The extremist 
Husseini faction is gaining ground among the Arabs in Palestine 
as the belief grows there that the British Government will not 
implement the Report. What in fact is happening is that Jews 
and Arabs are preparing for the worst. Only courageous states- 
manship can check the growing storm. 


_ * * * 


Holland’s Great Debate 


The negotiations between the Dutch Government and the 
Indonesian leaders hang fire while each side tests its strength 
with its own public opinion. The Indonesian moderates ar: 
hard pressed by the armed extremists in‘ Java. In large 
stretches of Sumatra end in many of the other “ outer islands,” 
the writ neither of the Dutch nor of the Indonesian Government 
nor of the British really runs. The Dutch Government at home 
also has to face strong opposition attempts at sabotage. When 
Professor Logemann made his statement to the Dutch Second 
Chamber last week, he did so against the background of a critical 
report on the situation in the Netherlands East Indies, prepared 
for the Chamber by its own Parliamentary delegation which 
recently returned from an examination of Indonesian conditions 
on the spot. 

The Report attacks the whole conception of an Indonesian 
Republic by dismissing it as a creation’of the Japanese in which 
Japanese officials are still active and whose leaders can neither 
keep order nor maintain a reasonable administrative structure. 
Its leaders worked with the Japanese and “loyal Indonesians ” 
would have stood by the Dutch administration had there not 
been an interregnum after liberation in which extremists took 
control by terror and propaganda, The area which the Indo- 
nesian “Government” can claim to con‘rol is, according to the 
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Report, very restricted. Only in Bali has it any ; 
the “Outer Territories” and in Java itself some 
broken away. Whether normal conditions prevail in ¢ 
and Eastern Java, the Parliamentary Delegation could iacan 
out, since no one is permitted to enter these areas—a fact whi 
is underlined in the Report together with the lack of any fret” 
of press or speech and of any sort of representative sthenbie 
The Report is also highly critical in an indirect {ashe 
the British authorities for consenting to deal with the Indonesian 
at all and, again indirectly, of Dr. Van Mook for “ passing over” 
senior Dutch officials in Java. In a word, the Report repres 
the views of the Conservative elements both in Java and n't 
Netherlands who would gladly undo the Governmenr’s draft 
plan for an Indonesian settlement and return, if possible t 
something close to the 1939 status quo. = 


Nfluence in 
areas have 


* 

Professor Logemann’s statement to the Second Chamber did 
not attempt to rebut all the charges made by the Parliamenta 
Committee. He admitted freely that there was widespread 
fighting and confusion in Sumatra, apart from the areas direcily 
controlled by Allied troops. In other “outer islands” too, 
such as Celebes and Borneo—the writ of the Indonesians was to 
uncertain to admit their claim to be the Government. Dr Loge- 
mann also admitted that 

all kinds of Japanese influences and Japanese deserters. are stil 

playing an extremely questionable réle in the Javanese community, 

His point is, however, that neither the rooting out of th 
Japanese nor the re-establishment of stable government will bk 
possible so long as a great mass of the Javanese look on th 
Dutch as “ aggressors ” out to wreck their naticnalist revolution 
What the Conservative Dutch and the older officials underestime 
is the strength of this nationalism. Give it free play and genuine 
co-operation can be secured. Crush it and the result is cj 
war. Dr Logemann was, in short, repeating the great principles 
which once fired the oratory of Burke. Freedom can be the only 
bond of association once self-conscious nationhood has emerged. 
By recognising it and permitting it independent and republican 
status within a federal monarchy, Dr Van Mook and the Dutch 
Government have learnt the lesson of the British Commonwealth. 
They have followed, as Professor Legemann pointed out, the 
more recent example of France’s negotiations with’ the Ann 
mese. But this vision of an independent and republican Java— 
free to attract to itself by peaceful propaganda the other 
islands in the new Indor.esian Commonwealth and co-operitinz 
with them in a sovereign Dutch Federation—is unacceptable to 
all the less flexible minds in the Netherlands and the Indies and 
it is all too likely that a good deal of pressure will be exercised 
in The Hague and in Batavia to slow down negotiations and delay 
the declaration of the Republic. Yet such delay would be dis- 
astrous. Each week lost puts a premium on precisely the disorder 
and the extremism which the Dutch Conservatives deplore ; and 
at the same time makes increasingly precarious the solution they 
so wiongheadedly attack. 


* * * 


Equal Pay 


It is time that the Royal Commission on Equal Pay reported. 
questioned in the House last week, Mr Glenvl 
Hall could only say that the Commission’s report was nearing 
completion. It has been sitting for just over 18 months, and could 
surely have pressed on with its proceedings in time to give some 
guidance in these days when wage rates are in the melting-pd. 
It may be that the Government regards the recommendations 
with some apprehension, and fears stronger pressure for an up- 
ward revision of women’s wage rates, with the inflationary efltcts 
to which that might give rise. But a good deal of the pressure 
here already, and it would be better to have the air thoroughly 
cleared. Justice demands it. 

The Commission was asked to consider the economic effects 
of granting equal pay to men and women, and not to recomm 
for or against its introduction as a straight issue, and the Govet- 
ment will thereby escape the immediate dilemma of facing ? 
direct demand. But the issue cannot be dodged for long. 4 
an example, the negotiations over women’s wage-rates 10 th 
engineering industry have reached a deadlock, since the employe 
were not prepared to meet the unions’ claim that women’s rit 
should be related to those of men and that the women’s minimum 
of 60s. for specifically women’s work should be raised 10 the 
men’s minimum of 86s. a week. The employers have not ~ 
prepared to concede an increase of more than 4s. 64. 10! 


women, although they have recently granted a 6s. increase ® 
the men. 
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A small pamphlet has just been published* which gives some 
interesting information about comparative rates for men and 
women in this country and abroad. They show how very wide 
the differences are in this country. In 1938 the average weekly 
earnings of women in industry were rather less than half the 
men’s. During the war the gap was narrowed to some extent, 
partly because some women substituted for men and were paid 
the full men’s rates. ‘The women’s average then rose to 60 per 
cent of the men’s. But even before the war ended the gap began 
to widen again, and by July, 1945, the percentage had dropped to 
2, Comparable statistics are difficult to obtain for countries 
abroad, but those available for Germany, Denmark, Poland, Sweden 
and Switzerland show that women’s rates were about two-thirds 
of those of the men. Apart from actual earnings, legislation to 
ensure equal pay for equal work exists in Russia, China, Peru, 
Mexico and Chile. Equal pay in their civil services exists in a 
very large number of European @ountries. 


* * * 


More Food Cuts 


The Government’s decision to send Mr Morrison to Wash- 
ington to secure more wheat supplies for Germany, India and 
South-East Asia is a further step to bring pressure to bear on the 
one main source of supply still capable of future squeezing. It ‘s 
10 be hoped that his tongue will prove more persuasive than Sir 
Ben Smith’s, for American shipments have been falling still fur- 
ther behind schedule. The decision to prolong the life of the 
Combined Food Board is also to be welcomed, though as a piece 
of machinery it cannot do more than ease the passage of any food 
available. It cannot force unwilling countries to produce it. 

The most recent effort to save wheat in Great Britain was 
announced last week. The extraction rate of flour goes up from 
85 per cent to 90 per cent—a higher rate than ever before— 
and there is a consequent loss of feeding-stuffs of some 
300,000 tons in a full year. It is, however, hoped that this mea- 
sure will be temporary. Basic rations for farm pigs and poultry 
are to be reduced in the three months from July from a quantity 
sufficieat for one-sixth of pre-war numbers to a quantity sufficient 
for only one-twelfth. Autumn-calving cows will receive smaller 
rations than last year. Unless farmers can grow more feeding- 
stuffy, the loss of wheat offals might have serious effects on out- 
put. Indeed, the temptation is to ask on what grounds the choice 
was made, and whether it might not have been preferable to 
keep the rate of extraction at 85 per cent, and effect economies 
in consumption by other means—if need be by rationing. As it 
is, perhaps, the unpalatability of the new loaf will mean that the 
saving in consumption will be larger than was expected. 

The production of biscuits is to be reduced by 25 per cent, 
and allocation of fats and sugar for cakes and flour confectionery 
is to be reduced by 25 per cent in the hope of getting a similar 
reduction in the use of flour. The extra sugar made available is 
to be used to increase the sweet ration from 12 oz. to 14 oz. for 
four weeks from June 23rd. 

All the wheat-saving measures now announced are expected 
to reduce consumption by 25 per cent to conform with the cut 
in America, Whether any more cuts are to be made, or restored, 
ee on the situation later in the year and on the new 

est. . 


* x x 


Near the Crisis in India 


It is much to the credit of the preliminary work done before 
Easter by the Cabinet Mission that, now direct negotiations with 
both Congress and the Moslem League have begun, they seem to 

going at a respectable pace. After the delay in starting owing 
to Mr Jinnah’s late arrival ‘at Simla, the point of crisis in the tri- 
partite discussions seeins already to be near. As the gap between 
the extreme stands originally taken by Congress and the Moslem 

¢ gradually narrows, so it is more and more difficult for 
them to throw away cherished notions and close the last few feet 
of disagreement, 

Exactly how narrow this gap» really is, and what the chances 
are of its being closed, is as much anyone’s guess as ever before. 
It seems almost Certain, however, that if a united India should 
‘merge from the Simla meetings, it will be a marvellously ineffec- 
tive kind of union. Mr Jinnah, it is reported, has conceded that 
a joint authority at the centre might be allowed control over 
foreign affairs, defence and communications. But it is believed 
that he is showing great reluctance to allow it power to collect 





*“ The Rate for the Job.” M. Cole. Fabian Society, 1s. 
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taxes for its own use. Instead, he would have it dependent on 
appropriations voted by the two groups of provinces. An authority 
reduced to such complete financial dependence would merely 
constitute a standing joint conference between two sovereign 
states, 

Nevertheless, the Mission is in no position to pick and choose 
the solution of India’s political and economic differences that 
would work best under ideal conditions. Some kind of a political 
structure for independent India will be hard enough to get at all 
and, however flimsy, it would stili be preferable to the blank 
space of disagreement. 


*x * x 


South Sea Islands 


The establishment of a South Seas Regional Commission 
was first proposed early in 1944 at a conference between the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments, which were then be- 
ginning to work out a common defence policy. Now this policy 
is being further shaped in consultation with the United Kingdom. 
At least one day has been given up to a discussion of co- 
operation in the social and economic development of the area, 
and there was general agreement that the proposed regional com- 
mission should be set up as soon as possible. 

The new commission, like the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission, is to be a purely advisory body. Unlike the Carib- 
bean Commission, however, it is to be, to begin with, a solely 
imperial concern composed of representatives of Australia, New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom alone. This is fortunately 
only envisaged as a temporary limitation, until the commission 
has got into its stride. The whole area is such a patchwork of 
international interests that co-operation between the powers for 
the islanders’ benefit can hardly stop at the British Empire de- 
pendencies. The United States is obviously the first to be co- 
opted ; France and Holland, too, can hardly be left out. But 
what about China? Although it has no territory in the area, 
it has a great many people there whose influence is not incon- 
siderable and whose interests can hardly be ignored. 

First and foremost, however, must come the interests of the 
native peoples, who will need to be convinced that the new 
commission is not a cloak to cover the strategic plans of the 
powers. It seems to be proposed that the islanders should co- 
operate in the commission’s work. Possibly this co-operation will 
be effected through a system of South Seas Conferences after 
the model of the West Indian Conferences which enable delegates 
from the different West Indian islands to participate in the work 
of the Caribbean Commission. But whatever form the South 
Seas Commission takes, it is essential that the countries com- 
posing it should allow its functions to be positive enough to make 
a real contribution to the area’s progress. It is a part of the 
colonial world of which little is ever known save in the context 
of international strategy or through the rose-coloured lenses of 
Hollywood. But the absence of news of strikes, riots and blood- 
shed does not mean that the islanders were content, even before 
the war, with the economic and political conditions thrust upon 
them. Their population is young and increasing. They were 
badly hit by the depression of the thirties, for which they blamed 
the white man. They were beginning to see themselves as mem- 
bers of a wider community than that bounded by the shores 
of the individual islands. What effect the Pacific war has had on 
their attitude to alien domination is not known, but it must have 
left a situation which will need most careful handling if the 
white man’s prestige is to be restored. 


* * * 


Viet Nam Republic 


The pacification of all French Indo-China is now within 
sight. A mixed French-Annamese Commission has been set up 
to end the hostilities in Southern Tonkin, and elsewhere. Order 
has been on the whole re-established. The French have been 
both fortunate and deserving in their handling of the very diffi- 
cult situation which awaited them after the Japanese collapse. 
Last autmn, when the Chinese armies in occupation in North 
Indo-China were giving open encouragement to the Annamese 
Nationalists, the outlook for the re-establishment of French 
influence was not promising. At the turn of the year, however, 
fate began to play into the hands of the French. The Chung- 
king Government became more and more deeply involved in 
its struggle with the Communists and could not afford the diver- 
sion of good troops to i At the same time, the pre- 
sence of Chinese troops in foreign territory weakened the Chinese 
case in pressing for the Russian evacuation of Manchuria. In 
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February negotiations were opened with the French and these 
led to the withdrawal of the Chinese armies and France was left 
alene in the field. 


At this point, good sense and tolerance enabled the French 
to give another favourable spin to the wheel of fortune. They 
accepted the evident fact that Annamese nationalism had come 
to stay and opened negotiations with the Viet Nam Government 
presided over by Mr Ho Chi Minh. The framework they pro- 
posed was that of an independent Viet Nam Free State, within 
an Indo-Chinese Federation, which in its turn would be a free 
and self-governing partner in the world-wide French Union. 
The Annamese, seeing that they could gain recognition for their 
government, their army and their finances, were ready to accept, 
in return, temporary occupation by joint French-Annamese forces, 
special treaty arrangements with France in the matter of forts 

bases and a permanent link with France within the free 
Union. Not all Annamese were ready for these terms. In Indo- 
China as in Indonesia, there are die-hards who seek independence 
or war. But by concluding (on March 6th) an agreement with 
the Viet Nam Government, the French drove a wedge into Anna- 
mese nationalist opinion and gave the followers of President 
Ho Chi Minh a vested interest in the success of the experiment. 


It is significant that the French have offered to back Ho Chi 
Minh’s Presidency 


in so far as he answers for the attitude of the population and shows 
himself capable of enforcing his authority over all who took up arms. 
Backed by this influential section of Annamese opinion, the French 


should now have no very great political difficulties in making the 
mew experiment work. 


+ * * 
The House of Savoy 


In the beginning of June, the fate of the House of Savoy 
will be decided in a referendum, in which the Italian people will 
choose between a monarchy and a republic. It is generally anti- 
cipated that the days of the monarchy are numbered. Even the 
Royal Family itself, which has so far tenacicusly withstood all 
outbursts of popular anger in the hope that its prestige in the 
country will eventually recover, is now believed to have resigned 
itself to defeat. The formal abdication of King Victor Emmanuel 
in favour of Prince Umberto is expected to be announced in the 
next few days. The King’s powers have been in abeyance since 
the early days of the new regime; and Prince Umberto, as Lieu- 
tenan: of the Realm, has to all intents and purposes acted as head 
of state. Victor Emmanuel’s abdication would, therefore, entail 
no practical change. It would be merely an attempt to save the 
face of the dynasty on the eve of the referendum. 

If the attitude of the great political parties reflects accurately 
the mood in the country, the verdict of the referendum is almost 
certain to be in favour of a republic. That the parties of the Left 
—Socialists and Communists—are solidly against the monarchy 
goes without saying. The great surprise of recent weeks has 
been the fact that the National Conference of Christian Demo- 
crats has also declared itself, by a majority of nearly three-quarters 
of the votes, to be in favour of a republic. Thus the Christian 

ats have committed itself to a United Front with the 
Left on the “ institutional” issue, in spite of the exhortations of 
its leader and Prime Minister, de Gasperi, who appealed to the 
Party to adopt an attitude of neutrality. The weight of the Catho- 
lic Trade Unionist vote, however, was strong enough to make de 
Gasperi’s appeal ineffective. The decision of the Christian 
Democrats has so far been the greatest blow to the monarchy; 
and it has hardly been mitigated by the subsequent resolution of 
the National Conference of the Liberals in support of the dynasty. 
In all recent elections, the Liberals have failed and the Christian 
Democrats have scored overwhelming successes. 

But are the resolutions of the great popular parties really re- 
presentative of the mood of the country? In the light of the 
referendum on the constitution of France, this is, perhaps, less 
certain than it recently appeared. Supporters of the monarchy 
in Italy may now, perhaps, hope that the Italian electorate, too, 
will prove to be much more conservative in the specific vote on 
the institutional issue than in normal elections, in which it merely 
affirms its general allegiance without necessarily approving there- 
by. the constitutional views of each party. It is perhaps still 
possible that Italy should vote for the monarchy and at the same 
time elect an overwhelmingly repubiican parliament. 


* * ot 
UNO, Refugees, and Displaced ‘Persons 


The United Nations. Special Conference on Refugees and 
Displaced Persons, which met in Church House on April gth, 
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is now likely to compleie its report by May rsth, as OTigina}}y 
scheduled. Its parent body, the Economic and Sociaj Counc 
should thus be enabled to prepare its recommendations jn tims 
for the second session of the First Uno Assembly in early Septen, 
ber. That this is so is due mainly to the industry and cm? 
petence of the Conference’s two sub-committees (and their qh. 
sub-committees) whose work regained time lost earlier jp the 
proceedings. ° 

In the Conference’s debates it was revealed that between the 
end of August, 1945, and the end of March, 1946, 864,000 person; 
were repatriated from Germany alone, bringing the total cin: 
the moves began to no less than 5,781,000. Of these 2,040.0 
were Russians; 1,562,000 French; $91,000 Italians; 451,000 Poles. 
308,000 Belgians and Luxembourgois; 305,000 Dutchmen; 206.¢9 
Jugoslavs; 138,000 Czechs; and 14,000 Greeks. It is estimate 
nevertheless that 1,084,000 displaced persons still remain jn 
Europe, the Middle East, and fast Africa. (The problems of 
Asia’s refugee millions are not under discussion). Of these ove 
half—616,400—claim to be Poles and 35,822 Jugoslavs. There are 
164,778. former inhabitants of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 

When these latter figures are looked at in the light of the state. 
ment that there have bzen comparatively few repatriations in 
recent months the changing emphasis of the problem is revealed. 
Roughly a million displaced persons have chosen to become 
refugees rather than return to face the prospects of a new life in 
their native lands. They will join the half million or so othe 
exiles of longer standing, among whom are 106,300 Armenians; 
96,000 with Nansen passports; about 212,000 Spanish Republi. 
cans in Metropolitan France and 100,000 or so refugees from 
pre-war Austria and Germany. _ ; 

For these people repatriation is no solution. Unrra cannot 
deal with them for it is to cease operation within the nex 
year. They have become the hard core of the post-war refugee 
problem and it is Uno’s responsibility to solve the politic 
challenge that their fate and their suffering present. 


Shorter Notes 


The series of articles which appeared in The Economist of 
April 6, 1946, under the title of The German Crisis has beea 
reprinted as a pamphlet by the National Peace Council. The 
pamphlet can be obtained from the Council (not from The 
Economist), at the price of 4d. 

fe 


The text of the Finance *Bill makes it finally clear that Nationa 
Insurance contributions are to be allowed as a deduction from 
income for income tax purposes, while National Insurance benefits 
and Family Allowances received are to be treated as eared 


income and taxed. 2 


Complaints have never ceased since towels were put on tht 
clothing ration, and any hardship caused will be mitigated by the 
halving of the coupon value of most towels from Thursday. Ther 
must be very large stocks of towels to make the reduction pos 
sible, since the production of towels was actually less in 1945 
than in 1944, and the latest figures are not above the aveté 
for last year. : 


A supplementary question following the towels announcemet 
raises an interesting point. Mr Belcher was asked whether s 
intended to down-point clothing as more supplies become 2valr 
able, and he answered that the Board of Trade would prefer . 
increase the basic ration. With the present arrangement of ~ 
clothing ration, retailers cannot increase their stocks beyond t i 
1941 level. At the moment, stocks are greatly below this - 
but there will come a time when retailers will find er 
short of coupons for replacements, and it will be difficult fort . 
to keep a jump ahead of coupon currency in consumers hands. ; 
will then have to be considered whether some sort of coup” 
bonus should be granted to retailers to build up their stocks 
advance of an increased demand. 


* 


German scientists are being brought over to this county ® 
assist with the development of jet-engines. The first six (om! 
thirty-six), have arrived, and their names and expericnce oS 
field suggest that they should be able to make a valuable oa 
tribution to work on aerodynamics. There is no need 10 aK 
any connections between their arrival: and the departure © ‘te 
Commodore Whittle. But there is considerable irony ™ " 
tricks of fortune which place in the: same laboratory 
who have so recently laboured for each other’s destruction. 
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Letters to 


Lord Keynes 


Sir,—In the numerous tributes which have already appeared 
full justice has been done to Keynes’s manifold public services, 
while his wonderful academic career has also been extolled, but 
| have not noticed any testimony from the City where he had 
for a long period many important interests. As manager of the 
Life Assurance Society of which he was chairman for nineteen 
vears, I enjoyed special opportunities for close contact both 
officially and socially: And what an inspiration he was for men 
of lesser breed. Under his influence, investment theory and 
practice were revolutionised ; and investment in ordinary shares 
was one of his special contributions to life assurance investment 
theory. Highly unorthodox it was then, as were many other 
principles he from time to time advocated, but long since 
commonplace and now respectable. The so-called “ active invest- 
ment” policy also was associated with his name and aroused 
immense controversy, much of it misconceived.- In later years 
Keynes himself came to modify his own views of its usefulness. 

His mind worked at lightning speed, one could see the pro- 
cess at work, and was often much in advance of his ability to 
express it; and his conversation, whether on business or other- 
wise, was even more brilliant than his written word, superlatively 
persuasive, lucid, witty and entirely elegant. But his conversa- 
tion had the advantage over the written work in that the warmth 
and the colour, the personality and the genius of the man were 
visible before one. I recall that at one dinner at which I was 
privileged to be nis host, a small male party it was, he held the 
company ‘entranced with an apparently extempore and intimate 
dissertation on Elizabethan state finance and the contribution 
made to it by the merchant venturers. He once told me he never 
dictated when engaged on writing; he preferred drafting his 
own manuscript, but his writing was nearly illegible—his thoughts 
outran his apility physically to write them down—and his secre- 
tary must have had a hard task. 

Of course he was a difficult Chairman to restrain ; a statement 
sufficiently illustrated by his supreme skill in controversy and 
the absence of all but a few who could match him in argument. 
He who resides on the higher slopes of Mount Olympus rarely 
meets a fellow traveller ; therein lay indeed a principal defect 
arising from his own qualities, for he not infrequently emerged 
from a discussion believing he was right when, in fact, he was 
wrong. He could be ruthless too, and the common touch he 
scarcely had. But essentially he was a kindly man and, when 
his emotion was touched, you could see the warmih of the man 
kindled in his eyes. 

To have rubbed shoulders with this man of genius leaves behind 
arich and rare fragrance which will rémain always to those who 
have experienced it.—Yours faithfully, 

G. H. R. 


Italian Colonial Settlement 


Sir,—In the issue of May 4th you say “The Abyssinians 
could be compensated (for the incorporation of the Ogaden in a 
new Somalia) by securing Eritrea if their claim to it can be 
substantiated.” Is it not a wrong premise to consider as com- 
pensation for something else a restoration of territory? Let 
the questions: of Eritrea and Somalia be kept separate and 
decided on their own merits. 

It is to be hoped that Mr Bevin will urge on his colleagues 
the propriety of asking the Abyssinians to put their cases in 
person, like the Italians and the Jugoslavians. 

For Somalia, surely, the Abyssinians should share in the 
trusteeship with, as the ultimate objective, when both are ready 
for the undertaking, that Somalia should unite with Ethiopia 
and thus form a useful and reasonable area of “tidy Govern- 
ment ”—but much help will first be needed.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS N. BEAUFORT-PALMER 

2 Rosary Gardens, S.W.7 


Britain’s Shops 
SirR—I should be glad if you would allow me to correct a 
Wrong impression which is created by the sentence at the con- 
clusion of the article of April 27th which reads as follows: 


“The Co-operative Stores with 10,660 branches in 1939 
have also been excluded from the table.” 
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the Editor 


The figure of 10,660 relates only to the estimate of the number 
of co-operative shops immediately pre-war in the category 
described as “Grocery, Provisions, Bread and Confectionery, 
Cooked Meats.” The total number of co-operative shops of all 
kinds at that time was approximately 24,000, and, as the table 
appended to the article covers all kinds of shops, it is presumed 
that the total of 24,000 co-operative shops should have been 
referred to in the text.—Yours faithfully, 

J. A. HouGu 

Co-operative Union, Holyoake House, Hanover Street, 

Manchester, 4 


The German Crisis 


Sir,—The series of articles on Germany in your issue of April 
6th admirably analyses the problems, and the solutions you propose 
meet—I feel certain—with the approval of many members of 
Military Government “on the ground.” But I feel that a few 
points need correcting or underlining. First, you speak of the 
“Christian Socialists ” as one of the three major parties. In actual 
fact, the name of the party is “CDU ”—Christian Democratic 
Union. Now this is not a quibble over a detail: they are decidedly 
not socialists and would be horrified at being called socialists. 
They represent, in fact, all those forces of reaction who were th: 
first to flirt with the Hitler idea and who only turned from his 
party in disgust when they realised that they had backed the wrong 
horse. 

The unfortunate part about the CDU is that—although we are 
in principle not intervening in German politics—this party is in 
fact being favoured by Military Government. As it represents 
the bourgeois element it naturally gets most of the sympathy of 
our administrators ; furthermore, the Nominated Representative 
Councils now operating have been recruited on the proportional 
strength of the main parties in 1929, and as the CDU comprise 
most of the former membership of Io to I§ parties they are 
naturally in a majority in most Kretse. 

A second point which needs clarification is the over-simplified 
picture of the two Left Parties as the anti-fascist ones. In fact, 
former active Nazis are hiding under the Communist or Socialist 
label. They are the most despicable element in Germany today, 
those turn-coats who hurried into the Nazi fold from the sinking 
Socialist or Communist ship in ’33 and have now managed to 
persuade—by more or less underhand means—the new parties 
that they had always remained true to the principles of their old 
parties. These people will get a favourable hearing from the new 
German De-Nazification Panels and will most probably be re- 
instated in their former positions as teachers, Civil Servants, etc. 
They are—in my opinion and that of many genuinely anti-Nazi 
Germans—the most dangerous element in Germany. 

As a last—and most important—point I wish to point out that 
we are doing a certain amount of shadow boxing by over- 
stressing the policy of de-Nazification and leaving completely 
untouched the much more ingrained streak of militarism. After 
all, Nazism has only held sway for a very short period in German 
history, whereas the teachings and traditions of militarism date 
back to the time of der alte Fritz (Frederick the Great). Many 
members of the German Officer Corps never took part in the 
Nazi movement and are now permitted to take a leading part in 
public life. I have repeatedly heard complaints by university 
students that more than 50 per cent of all students are former 
“active” (i.e., regular) officers and they are frankly militarists 
and look forward to the “ certain” war against Russia as a means 
of re-habilitating themselves and their ideals. The ruthless 
elimination of this element is going by default owing to our 
exclusive concentration on the Nazis.—I am, Yours faithfully, 

Military Government, BAOR. SERVING OFFICER. 


Str,—I have read the article, “The German Crisis” in your 
issue of April 6th with the greatest interest. It stands to reason 
that, in a problem as complex and complicated as Germany to- 
day, not all essential points can be mentioned in the space at 
your disposal. But, for somebody who has seen post-war 
Germany himself and watched it with attention, two points of 
outstanding significance seem to be missing in this article. They .- 
are: 

(1) The task of Reconstruction, which naturally must have 
an enormous influence on the possibilities for using manpower, 
raw materials and industrial products, and on the amount of 
these left over for the normal consumption of the population, 





ay ? 
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exports and reparations. If you fail to consider, for example, 
the necessity of steel and concrete for the reconstruction of the 
hundreds of destroyed bridges, to say nothing of the tax that 
would be caused by the rebuilding of destroyed cities in the most 
primitive manner, all budgeting of furure economic standards in 
Germany is bound to prove erroneous. 

(2) That it is not likely that a politically and economically unified 
Germany can again be re-created after the effects which the 
occupation of each of the four different Powers has had on 
the Development of the four occupation zones. To this deve- 
lopment, which is still in motion, must be added the inclination 
of some of the occupation Powers to use their zone as a 
workshop in favour of their own economic systems, in return 
for economic help given now, and the consequences such a deve- 
lopment must have on the German economic system as a whole. 
—Yours faithfully, © V. HUMBURGER 

U. Pergamentky 4, Prague VII, Czechoslovakia 


Iron and Steel 


Sir,—When touring Canada a few months ago, Mr Herbert 
Morrison said that before the State takes over an industry or 
service “it is up to the nationalisers to prove theis case that 
there will be public advantage by nationalisation.” That is 
sound sense, but it is precisely what the Government has not 
done in the case of the iron and steel industry. It has announced 
its intention of bringing the industry under State control. It 
has not declared its plan for doing i, for the simple reason that 
it has not got a plan. It has only an unproved and untried 
political theory. 

It may be expected that loose charges of “inefficiency” will 
be directed against the industry, but these are refuted in advance 
by sound fact. Its achievements in the war period and its 
decision to spend some {168,000,000 on post-war development 
are hardly indications of “inefficiency.” The best test of 
efficiency in an industry is the cost of production. Before the 
war British coal was twice as dear as American coal, but on a 
proper comparison British steel was from § to 10 per cent cheaper 
than American. To-day British coal is about four times the price 
of American, but our steel prices are only slightly higher than 
those of the States. 

Iron and steel exports are an essential part of the foundation 
of our overseas trade, and the industry has shown striking speed 
and ability in turning over from war to peace production. The 
figures of exports speak for themselves: 
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Month Quantity Value 
(tons) é 
anuary, 1945 eee eerreeeeee 15,829 734,156 
anuary, 1946 seer ereresese 168,642 5 231 527 
ebrussy /,, ok ove ve cate 186,018 5,997 472 
March Beata a ie ae 211,000 6,750,0C0 


For the first quarter of 1946 both the volume and value of our 
iron and steel exports were well above the average for the sam; 
period of 1938. In 1938 the total exports amounted to 1,959,000 
tons. The annual rate for 1946, based on the first quarter, yj} 
be over 2,300,000 tons, representing an increase of 17} per cep: 
over the pre-war figure. 

The plans of the industry for development and its drive fo, 
exports are bound to be affected adversely by being plunged 
into a fog of uncertainty by the Government’s announcemen, 
Its very vagueness must cause stagnation It will encourage no 
one save our competitors in overseas markets. A little over , 
year ago Mr Arthur Woodburn, MP, now Parliamentary Secre. 
tary to the Ministry of Aircraft P i wrote: “ There is 
no virtue in Nationalisation for its own sake.” It is a pity that 
the Government does not realise this vital fact.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. R. Hoare 

The Economic League, 2, Great Peter Street, S.W.1 


Cotton Controversy 


Sir,—You write, in regard to the Cotton Controversy, that “ the 
test is whether the new system of bulk purchase will be as effici- 
ent and no more costly than the old method of independent 
trading in periods of rising and falling prices.” 

In the past, Liverpool merchants, owing to the protection of 
“ hedging,” thus being independent of price fluctuations, were 
content with a gross margin of 1 per cent on their large tum. 
over. For the greater part of each year Liverpool prices were 
below replacement values for every growth of cotton. Exact con- 
tracts provided spinners with precise qualities for weekly de- 
liveries for many months ahead, and the price could be fixed 
and when yarn sales were made, at competitive daily “world prices. 
These facilities were made possible by the Futures market, at no 
cost to the country. 

Bulk purchases by the Government will be at the risk of ile 
taxpayer. Fixed prices must often be non-competitive, thus 
handicapping exports.—Yours faithfully, A. Bryce Mu 

Cotton Exchange, Liverpool 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





The State of the Union 


(From a Correspondent in Washington) 


Washington, April 30, 1946 
WHEN Parliament is dissolved before an election, the process 
is clear-cut. The dissolution of Congress in an election 
year is no less real for being less formal. And when the dissolution 
of a war effort is added to the normal biennial spell of do-nothing- 
ness, the result is approximately the history of the past month 
on Capitol Hill. 

The House has declared an election holiday in its Bill to extend 
the Selective Service Act, which, in the absence of renewal by 
Congress, will expire on May 15th. Under this Bill, inductions 
would be halted until October 15th, and 18-19 year olds exempted 
permanently. The army is committed to release all men with 24 
months’ service by June 30. Maintenance of the army’s estimated 
requirement of 1,550,000 men on July 1, 1946, and 1,070,000 on 
July 1, 1947, is, in Congressional wishful thinking, to be achieved 
through the voluntary enlistments for which the new bill offers 
increased inducements. Actually, the burden of this proposal 
would be allocated among the men now in service who would 
have to stay in longer, the men now out but subject to recall, and 
the world position of the United States. 


having spent $395,000 to put it there—the Office of Price 


Administration early in April accelerated its pace in removing 
price controls from a range of items, from cranes to fly swattels, 
from timothy seed to “simulated snow as used in the moves. 
Since V-E day, some 3,000 items, of an annual production valued 
at $10 billion, have been decontrolled. But every Congressmats 
district has in it groups well placed to make quick profits if r- 
moval of ceilings makes the sky the limit on prices. The crippling 
amendments introduced into the House bill infer a Congression! 
belief that these pressure boys are angry now, while the consume! 
who would pay for the profits might not get angry until later— 
perhaps after the vote. They may have misjudged the situation: 
a new Council of American Business has been mobilised, chal- 
lenging the representative character of the NAM ; Congressional 
mail is heavy with upbraidings ; consumers’ delegations multiply. 
The Senate, residual legatee of House holiday-mindedness, 
get to the matter by mid-May. ua 
Meanwhile, the forces of inflation are concentrating again in tht 
rate of production. A month ago, the strike situation had hi 
visibility. Now it has gone underground. During April, 10 sol 
coal has been seeibinded During March, the pipeline of recon: 
version began to fill; an increasingly highpitched gurgle could 
be heard at the end where deliveries are made. (The wait 


purchasing power can be gauged from this year’s Easter buyité 
from shoes for Junior to Mamma’s crowning outrageous bat- 
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department store sales for the weeks of April 13th and April 2oth 
were up 81 per cent and §1 per cent over the corresponding weeks 
of 1945, and even up 12 per cent for March 23rd and 30th, the 
two weeks before last year’s Easter.) Now Mr. Lewis’ suspension 
of a basic source of power has put production trends into reverse ; 
next month’s figures will show the concentration of demand on 
fewer goods—a demand newly increased‘by reduction of taxes and 
suspension of semi-obligatory bond-buying. 


Though the New York Stock Exchange has felt it necessary to 
publish advertisements counselling the public against taking invest- 
ment tips from taxi drivers, the money from weekly pay envelopes 
that formerly went into savings is less likely to seek investment 
than to compete for new refrigerators. But this does not apply 
to higher income groups. Their inclination to put savings into 
business ventures is likely to be stimulated by the abolition on 
April 24th of the wartime preferential 4 per cent discount rate 
on Federal Reserve member bank loans, secured by short-term 
government obligations. The market for government securities 
immediately staged its most spectacular slump since Pearl Har- 
bour; the decision reverses a policy toward interest rates that 
came in with the first New Deal. 


Meanwhile, the programme of credits directed to starting pro- 
duction abroad has broadened beyond the British loan proposal, 
currently undergoing filibuster and debate in the Senate. (Lord 
Keynes’ death was the occasion of sympathetic editorials in 
American papers from the New York Times to the newly 
organised weekly of the International Brotherhood of Machinists.) 
A loan to Poland has been made, a loan to France is under 
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negotiation, a loan to Russia is being explored. Three incidents 
foreshadow problems as these credits are converted by their 
recipients into production intended for sale abroad. Early in 
April, the American Watch Workers’ Union ran advertisements in 
the New York Times calling on the President for import quotas 
on Swiss watches. The chairman of the Illinois Liquor Com- 
mission proposes a test to determine if blindfolaed men can tell 
Scotland’s Scotch from American-made Scotch whiskey: if not, 
Illinois should permit the latter to be sold without the dis- 
tinguishing “Scotch type” label. In Butte, Montana, where the 
Anaconda Company has a. CIO strike in process, importation 
of Chilean ore figured in recent rioting. 

In a period when the executive departments continue to be 
sapped of energy—the exit from Washington of the bright young 
men goes on—and when few are hardy enough to get out on a 
limb on the legislative side, Butch LaGuardia, new front man 
for Unrra, is having no difficulty in making news. Belying the 
tag heard in Atlantic City at the time of his appointment—“ we 
asked for wheat, and you gave us a Little Flower ”—he has been 
making the famine situation vivid in such pertinent places as 
Climax, Minnesota. 

The public sense that more constructive legislation is needed, 
rather than less, casts some doubt on the wisdom of Congress in 
its determination to dissolve. Beyond the limits of Capitol Hill, 
one hears that the country is ahead of the Congress. But the 
legislator-candidates, on the contrary, are convinced that, special 
interest by special interest, and district by district, a workable 
majority is behind them—and it is on that basis that the country 
votes. 


Over the American Hump 


(From a Correspondent in Colorado) 


T HIS spring, when the first airplane of Western Air Lines 
began regular daily flights across the main 14,000-fvot-high 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains between Denver and Los Angeles, 
it marked the defeat of the hard facts of American geography by 
the advancement of aeronautical science. In the past, that huge 
mountain bastion has always defied travellers. The | prairie 
schooner and the covered wagon went around it—over the Santa 
Fé trail to the South, or the Oregon Trail to the North. The 
railroads kept to the paths thus blazed, and with one exception 
did not try to overleap the high mountain mass. And, while auto- 
mobile roads were ultimately built through the mountains, travers- 
ing passes at 10,000 to 11,000 feet, the great tide of East-West 
motor traffic, both commercial and pleasure, flows over the rela- 
tively low passes in Wyoming to the north, and in New Mexico 
to the south, 

For a time air travel repeated this pattern. Planes flew by El 
Pasco or Albuquerque ; or North by Salt Lake City and Cheyenne, 
rather than across the tremendous massif, some 600 miles square, 
which lay in the path of the most direct commercial air paths 
East and West. Colorado has 52 peaks that tower more than 
14,000 feet, and they are well scattered over the state. Because 
of the impracticability of flying passengers with pre-war equip- 
ment at the 16,000 or more feet necessary for safety across the 
peaks, the airlines showed little interest in the region until just 
before the war, when airplanes had improved enough for four 
lines to apply to the Civil Aeronautics Board for permission to 
use the over-mountain route. 

United Airlines, which had been operating between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and the East by the northern route, was recom- 
mended as the operator by the Civil Aeronautics Board’s examiner. 
The Board, however, reversed the decision of its examiner and 
awarded the route to Western Air Lines, which does not fly to 
the East. The Board suggested that United and Western could 

interline ”—i.e., planes would come and go via Denver with- 
Out unloading passengers and freight, but would be handled by 
United crews east of Denver, Western crews from Denver to Los 
Angeles. United Airlines scorned this proposal, appealed to the 
Courts to upset the CAB award, and lost. 

Meanwhile, the Government has spent more than a million 
dollars installing very high frequency radio guides, and is in- 
stalling beacons for night flight. Western Airlines has so far 

en unable to obtain planes with pressurised cabins to spare 
Passengers the discomforts of going to 16,000 feet within a few 
minutes out of Denver and then decending within a few more 
minutes to 4,800 feet at Grand Junction, Colorado, but has 
Started a one-flight-a-day service to hold the route. Meanwhile 
also, United Air Lines has made fresh application to the CAB 


for a direct route from Los Angeles over the mountains, alter- 
natively to Denver, or to Cheyenne, Wyoming, or to Omaha, 
Nebraska, emphasising that the public is now being “ deprived of 
the advantages of modern equipment.” (United has planes with 
pressure-cabins, which Western will not be able to get until late 
summer.) Should United get a certificate to hop from Los Angeles 
straight to Omaha, it would blanket Denver’s soaring hopes to be 
a key travel-centre at last. 








Residents living high in the mountains, who formerly never 
saw a plane, grew blasé with seeing B-29’s fly over during the 
war. Above all others, this mountain country of great distances 
is where the airplane will most save time and cost, and increase 
human efficiency. Startling numbers of planes are being ordered 
for private flying—the trading area of a single Colorado town of 
3,000 people already has a hundred on order. The region, too, 
will be criss-crossed with “feeder” airlines which will bring 


mountain folk to local airports for a five-hour hop to Chicago, 
or a seven-hour one to New York. And the business man in New 
York will be within 2 few hours not only of Los Angeles, but of 
trout streams or ski runs in the highest Rockies. 

It was only a century ago that emigrating parties of Mormon 
men and women travelled this rugged country, a few painful miles 
daily, not only on foot, but pushing all their worldly possessions, 
and sometimes their children, in handcarts. It was only 77 years 
ago that one-armed Major John Wesley Powell led the first party 
through the Grand Canyon, taking months to traverse a distance 
which the airplane now does in less than an hour. And it was 
only a decade ago that better roads made an automobile trip over 
the highest passes a routine bit of travel rather than an adventure. 

One of the consequences of air travel will be an enormous 
increase in the use of the cool, high Rockies for vacation and 
recreation grounds by people in the East and mid-West. Com- 
mercially, the transport of perishable air freight in cooled com- 
partments has already begun ; millions of pounds of Colorado’s 
carnations can be in New York within half-a-day, trout can be 
served in Chicago within a few hours of being taken from the 
water in the highest Rockies, and perishable California fruits 
plucked in the morning can be served on Denver dinner-tables 
that night. 

The Western plane now flies between Denver and Los Angeles 
on a time schedule of four to five hours—virtually half the time 
the flight takes on the roundabout route—and with the new planes 
Western Airlines will do the journey in three . United Air- 
lines claims it can overhop not only the whole Rockies; but the 
whole Western US, and fly between Los Angeles and Omaha in 
four-and-one-half hours. The Rockies are losing their position as 
an effective geographic barrier. 


American Notes 
Loan Tangle 


Early this week, Senator Alben Barkley prophesied that the 
Senate will, after all, vote on the British loan this week. If he 
still proves to be right, it will be a triumph of last-minute alacrity. 

At the time of writing, the McFarland amendment—which was 
believed to be the test for all the other amendments—has been 
defeated by 45 to 40 votes. It proposed that the Loan should be 
conditional on permanent American title to the Atlantic bases 
leased from Britain for 99 years. This result confirmed the belief 
that the even vote on the motion to limit speeches to one hour 
was not a true indication of for-and-against feeling on the Loan 
itself, but reflected in part the reaction of Southern Senators to 
any blow against the traditional right of filibuster. There still re- 
mains, however, Senator Johnson’s claim that the loan is a 
revenue measure and should go first to the House, besides three 
other amendments to the agreement itself. “ 

Although the chences for the Loan going through unchanged are 
still narrow, they have improved considerably since the vote on 
the McFarland amendment and since the end of last week. Then, 
the chances of getting the loan decision through in time for the 
conscription law to be extended beyond May 45 looked black 
i Some part of the credit for this possible reprieve musi go 
to the sudden and probably reluctant disappearance of “The 
Man,” Senator Bilbo. His filibustering tactics were interrupted 
by an urgent call from Mississippi, where “ peckerwoods” ar 
work in the primaries were endangering his re-election changes 
next November. 

Should the loan manage to get the bare approval of the Senate, 
it is believed that the Administration will make every effort to 
get the House also to give its approval before the end of the 
session. A number of favourite measures are already being thrown 
overboard for the time being. 

Domestic legislation, however, is not the only victim of delays 
and inactivity on Capitol Hill. The foreign loan programme is 
being held up until Congressional and.Senate reactions are tested 
out on the British loan. The queue for dollar credits has grown 
so long that the funds of the Export-Import Bank—through which 
all other loans but the British must be made—are running low at 
about $14 billion. With $500 million budgeted for China and 
$1 billion still earmarked for Russia, it is hard to see how’ the 
French loan (probably between $500 and $750 million), the Polish, 
Czech and Turkish loans for $500 million each and the South 
American and Italian loans can be made without further extension 
of the Bank’s lending power. The. awkward difficulty. at once 
arises that Congress might refuse the extension until the $1,000 
million set aside for Russia is used on other applicants, or if the 
$1,002 million is so used, will refuse. an extension. of. credit 
which would primerily be for Russian benefit. By all the signs, a 
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large part of the foreign loan programme will be delayed unti) the 
autumn—or the Senatorial Kalends. 


* x * 


Lewis versus US 


Mr John L. Lewis cynically announced this week that “ befo, 
you can get action, you have to have a crisis” and boasted — 
in the war of nerves over coal, his nerve would not crack fist 
Mr Lewis’s crisis has arrived. Overnight the coal strike has bec 
presented as a national disaster. The Administration, hay; 
held its hand for five weeks, has decided to put the facts before 
the public at a moment when they were becoming all too Painfully 
apparent. The stocks which cushioned the first impact of the 
strike are nearly exhausted. Indiana and Illinois have been forced 
to impose restrictions on the use of electricity more severe anj 
more comprehensive than those of any war-time brown-out. Th: 
lights are going out. Chicago has gone on a four-hour daily work 
schedule. The Office of Defence Transportation has ordered an 
embargo on all but essential freight and express shipments, and 
a 50 per cent cut in passenger services run on coal. 

The report of the Office of War Mobilisation and Reconversion 
points out that 53 million tons of coal and a million tons of 
ingot steel were lost in April. The damage to production, jus: 
recovering from the effect of an earlier strike-wave, may take 
months to mend. Food processing is imperilled at a momen 
when every ounce of food is needed. Half the nation’s cotton 
mills, tyre, and even nylon factories are approaching a standstil], 
Mr Krug, the new Secretary of the Interior, prophesies a coal 
famine next winter worse than that of any of the war years, and the 
resumption of rationing. Shipments of coal overseas reached 
only 50 per cent of the 1,600,000 tons allocated for April. 

The expected outcry against the Administration for failing w 
take firm action is in full swing. But this is the third time in four 
years that Mr Lewis has held the country up to ransom, and 
memory of those earlier encounters, when even seizure of th: 
mines could not force the miners to return to the pits, is dis- 
couraging to executive initiative. In addition, even those war-time 
compulsions, which formerly operated, if only feebly, to diminish 
the Lewis influence, are absent. Mr Roosevelt, who was popular 
with the average miner, if not with his leader, is gone ; price and 
wage controls are crumbling ; the patriotic urge to back up the 
boys oyerseas has evaporated. 

Unless the strike is settled almost at once, the Government will 
have little choice but to seize the mines, though that coal will 
then be mined is improbable. What is certain is that the 
arrogance of Mr Lewis’s “ silent treatment ”—h’s refusal even w 
discuss his demands until the owners assent to a welfare fund 
managed by the union but financed by a royaliy on each ton of 
coal mined—is the one thing capable of driving the Case anti- 
union Bill through the Senate. A Bill to outlaw specie! payments to 
unions, directed specifically at Mr Lewis, is already scheduled for 
hearings. The coal strike of 1943 produced the Smith-Cennall 
anti-strike Bill and made it law over President Roosevelt’s veto. 
Given the present temper of Congress, the reaction this year may 
be even more violent. Mr Lewis will then have succeeded in 
shackling the labour movement more effectively than the mos 
reactionary union-baiter on Capitol Hill. 


* * & 
Life-Lines for OPA 


A rather unnerved Senate counted its letters last week and 
concluded that there was life in price controls yet. Senator Toft 
alone had 10,000, and groaning postmen said there had been 
nothing like it since the Supreme Court fight. Pubic opinon 
polls have regularly put OPA’s popularity at more than 80 p= 
cent, but these written tributes to the effectiveness of the public 
relations of price control suggest not only enthusiasm, but som: 
thing rarer, efficient organisation. 

The fight is an unsavoury one. The President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, presenting the case against prict 
controls with simplified charts similar to those with which the 
Price Administrator, Mr Bowles, has often won the heart of 
Congress, admitted that his organisation had s $395,000 10 
kill the agency. Most Congressmen are Eisoeed to. do what they 
can to earn the favours of Big Business and to gamble that pric 
will not rise more than an inoffensive 10 to 20 per cent before 
the elections. Retail prices, at 32 per cent of the 1939 level, had 
reached a new peak in March. 

While the revelation of OPA’s nation-wide support will & 
courage the Senate 10 look more critically into the nine Houst 
amendments to the Bill extending its life, it is by no means certala 
that. final action will do more than trim off some of the most 
blatant edges, 


The more business-minded members of 
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Administration would be inclined to make the best of this half- 
joaf, but there is also on foot in other quarters a demand that 
the President make a grand Pins gesture by vetoing any Bill 
that crippled OPA too severely. He would be encouraged in this 
by an exodus of OPA staff, already wearing very thin. The 
theory that this would sow consternation in the ranks of Tuscany 
seems 2 trifle optimistic. 

One of the great unresolved mysteries concerns the extent of 
black and grey markets, by their very nature immune to reliable 
statistics. The car purchaser who buys a dealer’s hound dog 
for $100 and releases him at the first traffic light makes a joke 
of price control. If that useful animal changes hands often enough, 
the whole future of OPA becomes academic, and Mr Bowles 
might as well fold up his.charts now. It is possible, of course, 
that the legend of the dog, and his brethren, is being energetically 
put about by someone on the payroll of OPA’s enemies. 


* * * 


The Palestine Test 


The Promised Land, it appears, is all very well if someone else 
will keep the promises. President Truman, who last year de- 
manded the entry of 100,000 Jews into Palestine and lightheartedly 
agreed to the creation of a joint board of inquiry, hardly seems 
to have reckoned with the bill of costs which has accompanied 
the granting of his request. The immediate concession he has 
welcomed as an American victory, while the bulk of the report, 
laying down the terms on which it can safely be granted, has 
been pigeon-holed for later consideration. Unrestrained enthu- 
siasm over so judicious a document was hardly to be expected 
in a country whose approach to Palestine has always been 
deminated by the vocal Zionist minority. Senator Wagner, ot 
New York, where nearly half of America’s five million Jews are 
concentrated, finds the report “ grievously disappointing, and 
additicnal indignation has been aroused by Mr Attlee’s demand 
for the disarming of Palestine’s private armies, which is suspect as 
stalling for time and embroiling the United States in the problems 
of the Middle East. Where there is no Arab vote, or voice, both 
sides of the question are far from equally apparent ; and it has 
been left to a relatively small number of commentators to com- 
mend the whole.report as “able, impartial, the best that could 
be expected.” ; 

Criticism of details is a minor matter compared ‘with the 
evident and widespread disinclination, whatever the report's 
virtues, to take up Mr Attlee’s challenge of shared responsibility. 
Congressmen who are flooded with demands to bring the boys 
home are in no mood to authorise further military commitments, 
particularly in an election year ; and the brutal fact is that the 
Army, now at less than a quarter of its VE-Day strength, and 
with the future of conscription still precarious, is in no position 
to undertake the policing of Palestine. Pressure for such an 
unpopular course from the White House, already frustrated at 
almost every tura, would have little hope of success. Nor is the 
prospect very much brighter for the raising of immigration bar- 
ners, Mr Acheson last week saw little hope that the nearly 
exhausted quotas for the Cenral European countries would be 
increased, and American Jewry itself is unlikely to press for such 
4 relaxation, appreciating as it does that to admit any substantial 
number of Jewish immigrants would run the risk of fanning anti- 
Semitic prejudice into an open flame. Heiki 

Over Paiestine it is apparent that the old American inability 
to see the connection between calling the tune and paying the 
piper, which has been the grave of so many hopes, is hardly 
dented, although a handful of hardy writers and speakers have 
assailed the inconsistencies of America’s policy with great 
bitterness. But if the Palestine report furnishes dramatic proof 
that it is impossible to have one’s cake and eat it too, even its 
failure may have some benefits. Americans who are congratulating 
themselves over Mr. Byrnes’s “repudiation of isolation” at Paris 
can read—if they wish—another story in Palestine. The danger 
is that the whole awkward problem may be dumped in the lap 
of Uno. This would save face at the cost of intolerably delaying 
the urgent admission of the first contingent of European Jews. 
And it would not change the problem, for Uno is only the 
Governments, the American first among them. . 


* * * 


Outposts of America 


In a variety of ways the question of “ offshore defence ” for 
the United States is constantly being raised in and out of Con-. 
gtess. Senator McFarland’s amendment to the British loan agree- 
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ment which would replace with permanent American possessior 
the 99-year lease of British bases in the Atlantic, is only one 
symptom of a widely-felt belief that a system of defence by offshore 
bases is vital to American security. The Senator himself admits 
that atomic power has partly wiped out the military value of 
bases. But in the absence of any better defence, almost any move 
to surround the centinental United States with naval and military 
outposts is sure to win a fair amount of support. 

It is now becoming obvious that such a system is included 
as a major point of American foreign policy. Between them, 
the State, War and Navy Departments are believed to 
have worked out detailed plans for a ring of bases covering the 
approach to the United States from all angles. The plans, how- 
ever, are proving easier to make than to put into steel and 
concrete. 

The attempt to get air base facilities from Iceland, for instance, 
has been sharply rebuffed, even though it was baited with the 
offer to get Iceland admitted to the United Nations. All parties 
in the Icelandic Parliament were behind the Premier when he 
said that it was “impossible to say yes.” And at the other end 
of the world, in the South-West Pacific, Australia opposes any 
exclusive American occupation of such bases as Manus Island 
and waters whose security, it is felt, should become the joint 
respcnsibility of America, Australia and New Zealand. In this 
case the question of rival American and Australian claims is more 
or less at a standstill and, when the Commonwealth arrangements 
are complete, will probably be settled, amicably enough, at the 
conference of Pacific Powers favoured by the State Department. 

The Bill authorising military collaboration with South American 
republics which the President sent to Congress this week is pos- 
sibly another step towards establishing bases on the southern 
approaches. These bases, in all probability, would be maintained 
jointly with the Latin-American forces. 

In spite of opposition in some quarters, the State Department 
can probably depend on a fairly close ring north, west and 
east of American shores. The joint defence system established 
with Canada during the war will not be abandoned and the sprays 
of Japanese islands held under American trusteeship are being 
built up into fortified outposts facing the Russian shores of Asia. 
On the east, the bases leased from Britain run from Trinidad up 
to Newfoundland. All these careful arrangements are ingenuously 
explained as being designed to “ tie in” with international security 
plans—whatever they may be. The peculiar thing is that some of 
the critics of aggressive expansion by Russia and the Imperially- 
minded defence policies of Britain are also numbered among the 
enthusiasts for American bases. 


* * * 


Boom in Life Insurance 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 

Sale of new life insurance policies have been rising in steadily 
mounting crescendo since VJ-Day. By February, a level had 
been reached 42 per cent above the same month a year ago. And 
insurance business in 1945 was at a level not approached since 
1931. For the first two months of this year ordinary life insurance 
business was up 45 per cent on January and February, 1945, indus- 
trial insurance was up 18 per cent, and group insurance down 
by 8 per cent. 

The recent spurt in ordinary business, it seems, has its origins 
in the unexpected buoyancy of personal incomes—despite the 
effects of strikes and reconversion difficulties. Other factors are 
the larger number of agents now being sent into the field by. 
insurance companies and a growing need for the security of life 
insurance. 

Moreover, besides high incomes, people have large accumula- 
tions of wartime savings. The patriotic compulsion to buy war 
bonds has slackened now, and, although department store sales 
are sky-rocketing, there is, as yet, only a trickle of consumer 
goods to absorb this surplus purchasing power. The energetic 
staffs of American life insurance companies have recently been 
renforced by the return of staff from the Services, and they 
are making the most of their brief opportunity to divert some 
of these spare funds into permanent protection and savings. 
At the same time, individual insurance policies taken out before 
the war now seem totally inadequate to cover higher costs of living, 
a higher birth-rate, and a much lower rate of interest. 

These trends are not pure and unmixed. The boom in new 
sales has been followed pari passu with an increase in lapses and 
surrenders—always sensitive to changes in pay-rolls and employ- 
ment—but the net result is still a much larger volume of invest- 
ment, particularly by individuals, in life insurance policies. 
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Independent Kurdistan ? 
(By a Correspondent Recently in the Middle East) 


MONG the minor victims of the diplomatic horse-trading 

which followed the first world war were the Kurds and the 
Armenians. They—and the promises the Allies had made to 
them—were quickly forgotten in the admiration for Kemal, th: 
tough man, and for Lord Curzon’s dazzling success at Lausanne 
in driving a diplomatic wedge between Turkey and the still 
struggling Soviet Union. Diplomatic bargains had to be struck 
and what more innocuous counters were there than wild mountain 
Kurds and the helpless remnants of the Armenians? 

In 1920 the draft of the Treaty of Sévres (which Turkey never 
accepted) promised the Kurds an autonomous state and even, 
under certain conditions, full independence. The revised Treaty 
of Lausanne, three years later, did not so much as mention the 
Kurds. They passed under Turkish, Iragi, Syrian and Persian 
sovereignty and there they have remained to this day. But as if 
10 haunt the bargain counter at the Palais Luxembourg, the Kurds 
have reappeared on the scene ; Curzon’s forgotten paragraphs at 
Lausanne have turned up. In the Middle East to-day there is 
not only an Arab problem and a Jewish problem ; there is a 
Kurdish problem as well. 

The Kurds, unlike the Jews, have no world community to 
back them, but, like the Arab League, they have great strategic 
assets which can draw the attention and interested support of the 
Great Powers. Indeed, the Kurds could, under certain conditions, 
act as a catalyst to dissolve the entire Franco-British settlement 
of the Middle East which followed the first world war. The 
territory which is claimed by the Kurds as belonging essentially 
to Kurdistan stretches in the shape of a sickle from the Mediter- 
ranean at Aleppo to Khanagin north of Baghdad. The outer arc 
of the sickle sweeps through south-eastern Turkey, north of and 
inclading Lake Van, touches the Armenian Soviet Republic near 
Erivan, then turns south, through north-western Persia, and 
takes in some of the most fertile regions of Persia round Lake 
Urmia. From Miyanduab the line runs south to Khanagin and in 
Iraq it roughly follows the line of the Tigris to include the Mosul 
and Kirkuk oilfields. Other potential oil regions in northern 
Persia are also areas of Kurdish settlement. 

The present population of this area—about 100,000 square 
miles—is variously estimated at 7 to 11 millions; and similar 
variations mark the estimates of the present Kurdish population. 
The Kurdish Nationalists claim that there are nearly 8 million 
Kurds in the Middle East, but the actual figure is believed to be 
between 3 and 4 million. The more conservative estimates of 
their distribution show that they are, however, a weighty factor 
in all the countries where they are settled. About 1,500,000 are 
in Turkey; 500,000 in Persia ; 800,000 in Iraq ; 250,000 in Syria ; 
and 20,000 in the Soviet Union. 

Thus the Kurds are by no means a negligible factor—even 
numerically—and as a political factor, they have suddenly and 
decisively emerged in the last week. A Kurdish “ National 
Government ” has been officially formed in north-western Persia. 
Tt has concluded a military alliance with the “ National Govern- 
ment” of Azerbaijan. Its “Prime Minister” is in Teheran 
negotiating with the Persian Government as one of the Azer- 
baijani delegation which is demanding full autonomy. Already 
demonstrations in Tabriz have sent a message to Teheran that 
“the patience of the Azerbaijanis is exhausted.” They want quick 
results. So apparently do the Kurds. As a people they have 
developed considerably since the Lausanne period. They have 
grown a considerable national solidarity in the course of con- 
ducting ten revolts in the last.twenty years. Though Moslems, 
they are not Arabs. The men are physically strong and born 
fighters. They are not likely to miss the present opportunity. 

It is probably wrong to suggest that their revolt is nothing but 
another Russian-sponsored emanation. The Kurdish leaders deny 
it. It is true that one of their leaders, Hilmy Bey, has stated that 


this time the Kurds will go through to the end with their aspirations; 


who can blame them if they do accept help proffered by a mighty 


Power? 
And the Kurds have everything that Russian policy needs in the 


Middle East. Yet it must be recalled that, in spite of their 
bitter experience, they have shown exemplary loyalty to the 
Allies throughout this last war. They promised Wevgand 
1939 that they would not embarrass the French. They refused 
to join with Rashid Ali when the Iraqis revolted in 1941, but they 
have realised now that their aspirations must run counter to the 
interests of the Arab League and to this extent also counter is 
British interests. Thus the entry of the Soviet Union into the 
Middle Eastern arena and its conflicts with British policy have 
inevitably brought both hope and support to the Kurdish cause 
The Kurds are the Achilles heel of Turkish resistance. About 
their fate in Turkey nothing is definitely known. Turkish 
Kurdistan exists behind an iron curtain that must be the envy 
even of the Russian censorship. All that is known is that the 
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TURKMEN 





Turkish Army conducted major military operations against th: 
Kurds in 1930 and again in 1937 and 1938. The then Turkish 
Minister of the Interior, Jelal Bey, announced after the last 
expedition that-“ there is no longer a Kurdish problem in Turkey. 
Since then the Turkish Kurds have officially ceased to exist 
They are still mentioned occasionally either as “ mountal 
bandits” or as “mountain Turks.” It remains to be seen whethet 
the Turkish Government’s liquidation of the Kurds was only of # 
temporary military nature or whether they were really eliminat 
as a political factor. The former is probably true, and it is there- 
fore possible that the Kurds rather than the Straits may be the 
Russians’ first instrument of pressure on Turkey. It might repay 
Turkey to reconsider its Kurdish policy while there is time. 
Far more immediate is the Kurdish problem for the Iraqu 
Government. The formation of the “ National Government” 
Kurds in Persia is almost literally on Iraq’s doorstep. The ne¥ 
“Government’s” territory is contiguous with the territory 
the 800,000 Kurds in Iraq. The leader and Prime Minister 
the Persian Kurds, Ghazi Mohammed, a striking, educated maf 
who speaks several languages, was reported to have been one of the 
leading figures at the Kurdish Congress held in Baku la 
November. Mulla Mustapha, who led the Iraqi Kurdish revel 
last August, has been appointed Commander of the Kurdish 
National Army in Persia. His “troops” are reported to number 
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30,000 armed tribesmen with a nucleus of trained regulars. Last 
August Mulla Mustapha, though heavily outnmbered, inflicted a 
series of defeats on Iraqi troops, and it was only when Baghdad 
successfully purchased the loyalty of rival chieftains that Mulla 
Mustapha retreated across the Persian border, taking with him 
about two thousand men, women and children. 

The Iraqi Kurds are discontented in spite of the promises and 
propaganda that have issued from Baghdad. They do not find 
the Iraqi health services, local schooling, and arrangements for 
village autonomy very satisfactory. They have sent missions to 
Baghdad to negotiate improvements. They have been promised 
satisfaction—but they claim that these promises have not been 
fylfilled. If the Persian Kurds now win substantial concessions 
from Teheran, it is certain to have a deep effect upon the Kurds 
in Iraq, particularly as they, too, feel the favourable wind that is 
blowing from their new and powerful supporters in Russia. 

In Syria, the problem is different. The Kurds there are either 
exiles waiting to return to their country, or more or less assimi- 
lated Arabs. The secretary of the Syrian Communist Party is a 
Kurd, and fairly close links exist in Syria between the powerful 
Armenian and Kurdish communities. The Kurdish leaders ‘n 
Syria, where the Khoybun—the more conscrvative National Com- 
mittee—has its headquarters, continue to avow their friendship 
for Britain and assure the British that their interests in the Middle 
East will be fully respected by them. But this friendship may not 
last long if mo account is taken of Kurdish aspirations simply 
because they conflict with Britain’s Arab policy. 

Who, a year ago, gave two thoughts to Azerbaijan and its 
National Liberation Committee one heard about? The Kurds 
are a far more. serious and genuine proposition. As British Middle 
East policy unfolds, a thought, should be given in this direction. 
Otherwise other carefully calculated plans may be upset and 


Curzon’s Lausanne bargain may—very uncomfortably—come 
home to roost. 


The French Zone—I 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ZURICH] 


Tut French zone in Germany was at first criticised on several 
grounds: the excesses of coloured troops and the vengeful 
attitude of FFI units ; the amount of food requisitioned; the veto 
on politics ; and the rigid control of economic activity. Now, 
however, the administration appears to be showing considerable 
understanding of the people and the problems before it. Contact 
with the people has led the French to distinguish between the 
unpolitical common man and the active nationalist. And the theory 
ot collective responsibility has been jettisoned. On their side the 
Germans have learnt how greatly France was impoverished by 
the German occupation. France, nevertheless, is acutely conscious 
of the economic weakness which prevents her from alleviating the 
material needs of her zone. And; while relations between France 
and the other Great Powers are unresolved, she aims at the 
re-education and reconciliation of the German people. 

In German internal politics the French moved cautiously. All 
parties were forbidden on the assumption that the population 
must first recover from defeat and regain self-respect before they 
could be usefully re-introduced. At the same time an intensive 
campaign of enlightenment began. Five parties are contemplated 
—Communist, Social Democrat, Christian Socialist, Christian 
Democratic and Christian Democratic Union, The last three 
are to some extent the successors of the former Centre party, but 
it should be remembered that they contain a fair proportion of 
the attentistes. Differences in the structure of France herself, 
Predominantly Left-wing, and the French zone, with only four 
towns of more than 100,000 inhabitants and a mainly bourgeois 
outlook, place the French occupation authorities in a dilemma. 

heir decision to support the CSP (Christian Socialist Party) is a 
kilful compromise, . This party is a Left-wing bourgeois party 
lavouring federation and basing itself on the Christian faith. 

Constitutions and programmes have been submitted by the 
vatious parties to the French. authorities in preparation for the 
lections which are proposed for October, 1946. When approved, 
they will be discussed in the press, all of them receiving the same 
Space in the form of a special supplement—evidence of the 
authorities’ tendency ‘to seek a balance of political tensions. 
Indeed, this tendency is claimed to reflect French policy towards 

retmany in general, where the aim is to ease the tension and 
“tablish equilibrium. Here, however, France’s striving for security 
comes in. If the new Germany could te built up on federal lines, 
t there were strong German Lander culturally autonomous, with 
‘tensive financial autonomy and administered for the time being 
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with the help of the occupying Powers, this, in the French view, 
would be the best guarantee against the revival of Prussian 
hegemony and central control from Berlin. At the same 
time they would offset any attempt to replace Prussia 
by Bavaria and Berlin by Munich. Accordingly the support 
given by the Americans and certain French circles to monar- 
chist and clerical groups in Bavaria is considered unfortunate, 
insofar as the present democratic structure of Bavaria might 
thereby be replaced by a nationalistic monarchical regime sup- 
ported by an intolerant clerical faction. 

Through her insistence on security France comes into opposi- 
tion with the three other occupying Powers. She recognises Ger- 
many as an economic unity on the basis of the Potsdam Agree- 
ments, but opposes a centrally controlled administration exclu- 
sively from considerations of security. Her fears in this respect are 
enhanced by the imperfect understanding between the occupying 
Powers within the framework of the Control Commission, their 
divergent economic and foreign policies, and the lack of a joint 
control of the Rhenish-Westphalian industrial region (so decisive 
for Germany’s armament potential). Extreme demands might, 
however, be moderated, if France could see any evidence that an 
effective inter-allied regime could be established—and perpetuated 
as long as she considered necessary. 


The Press Revives 


The restoration of the press is a slow process, partly through 
the lack of printing presses and paper, partly through the 
shortage of competent and politically reliable editors and of jour- 
nalists. Also, the newspapers of the occupying forces utilise a 
considerable amount of the available facilities. The Imprimerie 
Nationale has, however, released a fair amount of printing 
machinery for German papers. The editorial staff of these— 
there are 13 political ones with a circulation of about one and 
a-half million—is exclusively German, Shortage of paper re- 
stricts their sales and enables them to appear only two or three 
times a week. 

A commentary, Gegenwart, and a humorous paper, Bunten 
Federn, are also appearing, with a circulation of about 120,000. As 
soon as supplies of paper permit, three rnore reviews—Neue De- 
mokratie, Rheinische Illustrierte and Badisch Illustrierte—will be 
published and will reach about 100,000 readers. Papers have nv 
political affiliations and are distinguished mainly by local colour. 
Exceptions are the Sitid Kurier of Constante and Gegenwart. 
Bunten Federn is extremely naive and fails lamentably as a 
humorous paper. A feature of these German papers that is 
worth noting is the interest shown in the population of the British 
and American zones. All papers are subject to censorship before 
publication, and must not express opinions likely to cause contro- 
versy with the occupying Powers, nor on the future of Germany. 


Agricultural Difficulties 


Despite the predominantly agricultural economy of the French 
zone, far from sufficient grain is grown to meet the demand. Nor 
is its own production of potatoes (formerly supplemented from 
the region north of Karlsruhe, now in the American zone) ade- 
quate. On the other hand, there is a surplus of fruit and vege- 
tables. Generally there are also milk and milk-products for dis- 
posal,.and, by feeding the occupying troops, the zone relieves the 
shortage of food in France. The shortage of labour and fertilisers 
is, nevertheless, agriculture’s .main problem in the French 
zone. The former should be eased by the return of German 
prisoners, and of labourers employed as yet on reconstruction work _ 
in France. But the shortage of fertilisers is acute, as the following 
table shows : — 


NITROGEN (metric tons) 


Demand Production Supplies 

available 
Frencli 2016... ss os- vanese 36,000 21,690 60% 
American zone ..........-. 101,000 15,000 15%, 
Beitiok-sode if PF OEE ee 209,000 34,000 16% 
Potala issises. Bed. 346,000 70,690 ca. 20%, 


With sufficient coal the main nitrogen works at Oppau alone 
could produce 12,000 tons of pure nitrogen a month, Supplies of 
fertilisers with a potash base are also scarce. For the first six 
months of 1946 the French authorities have arranged to import 
500,000 tons of bread grain, of which the United States has 
promised 380,000 tons, apart from the offer by the United States 
and Great Britain of 30,000 tons, which was refused because of a 
stipulation accompanying it that it should not be used for the 
occupying forces, France herself has arranged for the supply of 
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3,000 tons. The original bread ration of 390 grammes a day has 
been reduced twice, and from the middle of March has been 
200 grammes. The total food ration is worth 1,075 calories ; 
this is slightly higher than in the British zone, and slightly less 
than in the American. ae 

The lack of fodder has caused serious depletions in livestock 
as the following table shows :— 


1944 1945 
Catia ss. tse steeiel Wisi 1,911,406 1,652,194 
DEC-COWS 5 soc 6c nv selblits 462,324 395,376 
PROD cweie on bGass Wom kd Ge cten 1,240,000 623,001 
CE. wn at tutte eetentes 273,947 233,148 
PIED, 90.00te cade toe preston 6,151,320 3,736,535 


The industrial position will be described in a second article. 


The New Argentine 


Government 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AMERICA] 


COLONEL PERON has been awarded the Argentine Presidency by 
§5 per cent of the country’s direct votes, against 45 per cent Cast 
for his opponent, Dr Tamborini. His advantage in popular 
votes is narrow, but it has given him a record majority in the 
Electoral College—304 out of its 376 votes. In the parliamentary 
elections party rivalries and confused loyalties among the un- 
wieldy Opposition forces have undoubtedly gone far to enable his 
supporters, more united at the polls than their opponents, to 
translate his presidential margin into effective majorities in both 
Houses of Congress and in 12 of the 14 Provincial Assemblies. 

Rarely in Argentine history has the Government controlled the 
Senate. Not only will the new President, however, have a work- 
ing majority in the Chamber of Deputies, with 109 Peronistas 
out of the 158 members, but only four of the 30 Senators (elected 
by the Provincial legislatures) are likely to represent the Opposi- 
tion—and then only if the Opposition majorities in the two Pro- 
vinces concerned can agree on coalition candidates. When he 
takes office Colonel Perén will thus have the largest Congressional 
backing ever accorded to an Argentine President. Seventy 
deputies belong to his recently created Labour Party, and there 
are 37 Peronista Radicals. Against these are ranged 44 Radicals, 
two Conservatives and three representatives of lesser groups. 

Relations between the “ins” and “outs” in this new 
political scene are less clearly defined than at the culmination of 
the electioneering battle. This is because the anti-Perén forces 
not only based their hopes of success on the elections but made 
constitutional government their main issue. Constitutional power 
has now fallen to Colonel Perén in overwhelming measure, the 
established parties have been routed at the elections they chose 
to fight, and their partial coalition—the Democratic Union, a 
purely electoral device—has fallen apart. Broadly, two conflict- 
ing trends have appeared among them. One is the remnant of 
the democratic resistance which reached its height in the elec- 
tioneering slogan, “ Tamborini or Hitler! ” The other is a move 
towards compromise with the new and untried parties which 
Peron’s victory has swept into office. Neither trend follows 
clean-cut party lines. Thus, while the Radical and Socialist 
leaders share the belief that it would be a mistake to expect 
Perén to change his methods, which they regard as totalitarian, 
the Socialists have supported recent Peromnista strikes. 

In these circumstances, how the new Peronista parties might 
interpret and seek to influence their leader’s policies, and whether 
in doing so they will prove united, are questions now interesting 
the Opposition groups. Dr. Tamborini expects dissensions in the 
Peronista camp which may benefit his party. In fact, there are 
already signs both of place-seeking struggles and—in the Peronista 
newspapers—a divergence over the issues of nationalisation of in- 
dustry and relations with Russia. Meanwhile, however, attempts 
are being made to unite the Peronista movement, the Labour 
Party and the Peronista Radicals in a single party, on the grounds 
that their differences are su ial. This contention (which 
represents a directive from Peron rather than any clearly-expressed 
party feeling) remains to be proved. At the moment it is only 
true in so far as both are inexperienced (only two of their 109 
deputies are former Congressmen) and both owe their origin to 
their common leader rather than to a policy. 

The Peronista Radicals are held by their former colleagues of 
the much divided Radical Party to have “ jumped on the Perén 
bandwagon.” The Labour Party is much the stronger group. 


Its mandate comes largely from those workers,who have benefited, 
or hope to benefit, by Peron’s social legislation, is closely con- 
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nected with his Secretariat of Labour and Social Ww 
may become the principal weapon in his bid to bring Organised 
labour under state control. Although in favour of nationalis; 
public utilities, it has rejected any ties with the small and diners 
anti-foreign Nationalist faction which also supports Perén—jyy 
as it has supported the military regime. In the long run, the 
temper of his followers in Congress, which in turn may shape 
the attitude of the Opposition groups now licking their Separate 
wounds, seems to depend on a clearer exposition of his policies 
than has yet been forthcoming, and on his choice of a Cabinet 
to carry these out. 

Colonel Perén has himself described his policies as “soc, 
justice, the defence of the nation’s sovereignty, and the recupen. 
tion of its economic resources.” This programme has brought 
two main economic issues to the fore. Neither is new, though 
both have achieved a new urgency with the war. One is the 
extent to which the state should protect and control industry 
The other, to which it is ciosely related, is the problem of the 
landless peasant. 

The nationalisation of public utilities is only one aspect of the 
industrial issue. An eminent Argentine economist, who hold 
no brief for Perén, believes that the capital of the British-owned 
railways should be repatriated and their systems operated by the 
state when their concession expires at the end of this year. In 
his view this course is justifiable, not as a political expedient, 
but on economic grounds, and though he expects Perdén to take 
it, be believes that any other Government would have been forced 
to consider it. 

Another aspect of the industrial issue is the extent to which 
Argentine manufacturers will press for protection under the new 
regime. The growth of manufacturing industry in Argentim 
is not a purely war-time phenomenon, but it has been accelerated 
by war-time conditions. Industry in 1945 accounted for over 
half of the national income, according to the recent repor 
of the Argentine Central Bank, and to-day it employs a third 
more workers than in 1939. Although big business on the whole 
opposed Perén’s candidature, many of the manufacturers who 
have thrived during the war, when their products were free from 
competition in the home market which they largely supplied, 
are undoubtedly interested in tariff protection. It is equally 
certain that some of them swelled Colonel Perdén’s vote, and it 
seems likely that in return for their continued support (which 
includes compliance with his workers’ benefit schemes) they will 
expect his sympathy for their protectionist aspirations. 


elfare, and 


The Agrarian Problem - 


The protection of industry is, however, in the long mn 
opposed to the interests of the Argentine farmer. It is likely 
to remain so whether he is a Conservative landowner or a peasait 
proprietor, since his exports are the bedrock of the countrys 
economy. (Though industry last year provided over a half of 
the national income, it supplied only a tenth of Argentine exports 
—and that mainly from processing farm products.) An important 
item in Colonel Perén’s sketchy but far-reaching programme % 
his promise to divide landed estates among the peasants who 
work on them, and to turn tenant farmers into proprietors. Two- 
thirds of Argentina’s farmland are cultivated by landless peasants, 
and his promise augurs a social revolution by striking at the 
power of the landed oligarchy who are Argentina’s native capital 
ists. Though these have been driven off the political stage - 
are still in the wings, and are unlikely to yield without a strug? 
to any real attempt to socialise their own and the country’s mail 
source of wealth. This issue is one over which Socialists and 
Communists—if their “ democratic ” antipathy to the new regime 
can be assuaged—may yet be constrained to side with the new 
Labour Party. : ~~ 

There is another and deeper problem which faces any 
for agrarian reform. Land settlement schemes sponsored by 
successive Argentine Governments have failed largely becaus 
of the drift of farm labour to the towns. Immigrants have beet 
attracted by industry rather than agriculture, and during the W# 
when immigration virtually ceased, accelerated industrial develop- 
ment as well as the closure of European markets to ee 
agricultural products hastened the depopulation of the 
Europe’s food scarcity undoubtedly offers a basic condi- 
tion for expansion of Argentine agriculture, which has la0- 
guished during the war. How Colonel Perén’s conceptions 
social justice will adjust the rival merits of industrial and agri- 
cultural employment, and whether his agrarian reforms — 
promote the growth of a and productive 
peasantry, in which former schemes have largely failed, are . 
of the most interesting questions which may find answers 10 
actions of his new Government. 
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CHARACTER— 
CAPACITY— 
CAPITAL 


These are at the root of banking, and greatest 
among them is character. In the words of 
George Rae, distinguished head of a renowned 
country bank absorbed into the Midland system: 
“The leading subject of . . . daily education as 
a banker will be to learn whom to trust ”’. 














Men and women of integrity and capability will 
always find the Bank ready to assist them, and 
over a century of experience in every side of 
business life is at their disposal through any of 
the Bank’s branch Managers. Ex-service men 
and others are now resuming the ways- of peace, 
and they are invited to make use of this know- 
ledge and service whether they are customers of 
the Bank or not... They will be assured. of a 
welcome and the sympathetic consideration of 
their proposals at more than 1800 branches of 
the Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Trading Opportunities 
in the NEAR EAST 


With forty-five years’ background in the Near 
Fast, BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.E., offers through 
its Branches, Associates and Correspondents, the 
advantage of a most comprehensive banking 
service, 

Its extensive contacts with Commerce, Industry, 
Agriculture and Finance, and its familiarity with 
local business conditions and customs, constitute 
a guarantee of efficient and prompt handling of all 
matters entrusted to its care. 

Enquiries and correspondence invited 


BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.E. 


CAIRO — ALEXANDRIA 
Egypt 
Associated Bank: 


K. A. ZILKHA, Maison de Banque 


BAGHDAD — BEYROUTH — DAMASCUS 
(Iraq) (Lebanon) (Syria) 


iro No, 47926 
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THE 


STANDARD BANK 
oF SOUTH AFRICA uimrep 


Bankers co the imperial Government im South Africa and tc the Governments 
of Southern Rhodesir, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed- - £10,000,000 
£2,500,000 
£3,500,000 


Capital Paid-up ge Ee ae 


Reserve Fund - ° ° * . - 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wali, £.C.2 
WEST END Branch—? Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN RHO- 

DESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA. 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 





eee DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICE: 
75, CORNHILL, €E.C.3 


DISTRICT 
BANK 
IN 
LONDON 
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he Plan behind 
the new Singer Cars 


& 


Basically, our policy is this: to offer you quality in keeping with 
cost. A car, today, is costly: purchase tax, superimposed on 
current price levels, makes that unavoidable. For any good car 
today you must pay what used to be an outstanding price. Can 
you, without too great an additional outlay, get what you have 
to pay for—a really outstanding car? The Super Ten Saloon, which 
is now reaching the Dealers, is the first of the new models on 
which we base our conviction that you can. 

The Super Ten is a highly individual quality car—from the 
cylinder block with its really phenomenal life between rebores, 
to the last detail of luxury finish and trimming, Your local 
Singer Dealer will gladly give you the full specification—and 
very possibly has a Singer Ten in his Showrooms. You should 
examine this car in detail. We particularly commend it to those 
who need a car that exceeds the average in performance, in 
comfort and in appearance: and one that will fulfil these 
conditions through several years of use. 


SINGER MOTORS 
LIMITED 
COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM 











WHY WE CAN HAVE MORE MILK 


— cattle diseases cost us | able to provide veterinary surgeons 
198,000,000 gallons of milk a | and farmers with advice and in- 
year, war or peace—this is enough | formation on the uses of iodine in 
to provide every child in the country | animal care. 





with six extra glasses of milk a week. 
By reducing cattle diseases we can 
have much more milk. 

In the fight against animal dis- 
eases many weapons are needed and 
one of the most important is iodine. 
The Iodine Educational Bureau is 
helping in the battle, for it has re- 
corded and collated all the litera- 
ture accumulated over the last 
138 years on the use of iodine 
in animal health. It is 


Yet big as this task may appear, it 
is only part of the Bureau’s activi- 
ties. The same service is provided 
to Medicine and Industry, the two 
other principal users of iodine. 

The Bureau is ready to assist 
any institution, commercial enter- 

prise, veterinary surgeon or farmer 
with information about 
iodine. There is no charge 

for this service. 


lodine Educational Bureau 


202, STONE HOUSE, 





BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
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Can’t seem 
to settle 


down ! 
LOST one’s interest. And 


appetite. The fact is you need a rest in body 
and mind. Rest your digestion with a cup of 
Benger’s at night. It will soothe your stomach, 
give you nights of calm sleep. You'll feel 
quite different. 


nar Food 


The active enzymes in Benger’s i 

pre-digest the milk. You sbeark its full Benger® Ltd. 
putriment without digestive strain. @ 
That's why Benger’s is so good for . ou. Holmes Chapel, 
Your Chemist and Grocer seil Benger’s hire 
Food. From 1/9 a tin. Cheshire. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Plan for Steel 


OME five months after it was submitted, the British Iron 
and Steel Federation’s Report to the Government has been 
made available, without comment, to the public. The Report 
does not deal with the issues of policy involved in the relation- 
ship between the industry and the state or between producers 
and the Federation, and confines itself to the technical pro- 
blems of physical ‘reconstruction. It puts forward schemes of 
expansion and reconstruction designed to bring the equipment 
and efficiency of the industry up to date at a total estimated cost 
of £168 million. Unlike the Reid Report on the coal-mining 
industry, it does not furnish the evidence upon which the final 
pian is based ; but it will certainly take its place with the Reid 
Report as a foundation-stone in the planning of British indus- 
trial reconstruction. All future plans for steel will certainly 
proceed by way of modification of this one. 

No one doubts the need for a complete overhaul of the plant 
of the steel industry and the expenditure of £168 million is 
certainly not too great to attain this object. Over a period of 
74 years it represents £224 million per annum. This compares 
with some £6 million a year in the late thirties and {1 million 
to {2 million a year in the late twenties. But at current costs 
£22} million is less than would be required to erect one million 
tons of steel capacity to the billet stage and considerably below 
the cost when re-rolling plant is included. The Federation are 
aiming at a total capacity of 16 million ingot tons, calling for re- 
placement every 20 to 25 years—that is, at the rate of, say, 
500,000 billet tons per annum. The rate of expenditure proposed, 
therefore, however. formidable in comparison with pre-war 
years, is not greatly in excess of depreciation at current levels of 
replacement cost plus war-time arrears. 

The scope for major reconstruction is best illustrated by 
figures given in the Report of comparative costs.at new and 
old plants. For tinplate, the economies in prime costs per ton, 
in comparison with old plants whose costs were in the upper- 
most fifth, exceed 30 per cent ; and even when capital charges 
are added, amount to 16 per cent. Taking old plants whose 
costs were in the fifth below: the top, there are still economies 
In prime costs ranging from 16 per cent for plates to 26 per cent 
for tinplate. Plates arethe only section of the industry in 
which total costs in a new plant are expected to exceed prime 
costs in:the second highest group of old plants. The balance in 
favour. of the néw plants will be increased by every rise in 
the cost of fueland labour and by every reduction in the rate of 


interest. «If there “is-already some prospect of advantage in the 


TABLE 1—CapITAE EXPENDITURE BY REGION 


mill f mill 

1, South Wales ...:...:..-. 4. ~~ a ee 

NE. Cott’) Uh Ne! 35-0 6. Lancs, Flint, Staffs. . x 17-0 

Ei Gentions . satus cab... cei 29 $, Linoolnebive (; 52.05. iesd- es 19-2 

NW, Gheet i ieee 1-3 i SURMONEEEE ok cai wave o-vib.c 82> 20 -0 

Total — Coastal Areas ,...... 106 -3 Total — Inland Areas .... 61°7 
TaBLE 2—ProposEp CHANGES IN CAPACITY BY SECTION 


fen tons) 


Present Future New To be 
capacity capacity building scrapped 
est paencestepatnnesiennnesticoumanelianiones en ome a 





Blast furnaces fexcluding forge and 


signe MS os «Pek d Se : 9-10 4°75 2-97 
Steel furnaces >. 7" "*** . ey 4 to 15 95 5-84 3°99 
wml. ES A Oo 3-70 4-50 2-20 1-2 
Mat Slllb... 5 a tessl engine meiis 1-75 1-75 0-50 0-50 
Joists, rail and heavy section mills 2-50. 2-50 0-65 oe 
Wn. 2nd tin plate mills ........ 2-40 2-70 1-20 ‘ 
PAE 0-68. 0-75 0-15 0-08 
t section bar and strip mills. . 2-50 2-80 0-85 0-55 








replacement of existing plants, therefore, it is likely to become 
still greater with the passage of time. 

_ The plan provides for a considerable net expansion in smelt- 
ing and rolling capacity and a smaller net expansion in re-rolling. 
Steel furnace capacity is to be raised from 14 to 16 million tons, 
blast furnace capacity from 7.3 to 9.1 million tons, and billet 
mill capacity from 3.7 to 4.5 million tons. The more than 
proportionate expansion in blast furnace and billet plant is 
partly designed to reduce the industry’s dependence on imported 
materials. The proposals for expansion are based on an estimate of 
requirements which puts normal home consumption of steel at 
13 million ingot tons by 1950-55 and exports at 3 million tons. 
This estimate is subsequently reduced to a total of 154 million 
tons on account of possible fluctuations in the general level of 
employment ; and a further deduction of 500,000 tons is made 
for imports from the Continent. This leaves 15 million tons 
of ingots and castings to come from British manufacturers, 
which is equated to 16 million tons of “ effective capacity ”— 
an expression that seems to mean different things to different 
people. 

The surprising feature of this estimate is the allowance for 
exports. Even in the years before the war direct exports of 
steel from Great Britain were at the rate of 2} million tons 
per annum. If the steel industry is now to be completely 
modernised and if it is to make its full contribution to a 
75 per cent overall expansion in exports, is it enough to plan 
for an extra 500,000 tons of direct exports? It is true 
that indirect exports are included, rather confusingly, under 
home consumption, and that the allowance for expansion under 
this heading seems on the generous side. But if the export 
target is to be reached, ought not the programme for steel to 
be set considerably higher ? 

The construction programme includes several completely new 
plants. The most important of these, sponsored by the United 
Steel Companies and Stewart and Lloyds, will be on a greenfield 
site in Northamptonshire and will be a completely integrated 
plant with a capacity of 500,000 tons of billets. Finishing mills 
will be laid down to roll some 200,000 tons of billets into 
finished products and the balance of 300,000 tons will initially 
be supplied to the independent Midland re-rollers. For this 
scheme, which will obviously take some time to complete, there 
will undoubtedly be universal approval. A second new inte- 
grated plant is contemplated for Scotland on a riverside site 
on the Clyde, with improved dock facilities for handling im- 





TABLE 3—PRoPposED CHANGES IN BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL INGOT 
CAPACITY 
____ Gmilllion_tons) 


Pig Iron (excluding forge Stee! 
and foundry) 


ibis | Future New | To be | Present Future | New To be 
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ported ore. This plant will include a continuous billet and 
sheet bar mill and a 4-high plate mill to roll the Scottish produc- 
tion of light plate. The advantages of a riverside site are ob- 
vious ; but it is natural to ask why the same reasoning should 
not be applicable to. Colville’s Dalzell steelworks which are to 
be re-erected on a site adjacent to the present works. 

On the North-East Coast, the chief innovation is the con- 
struction of Dorman Long’s broad flange beam mill, complete 
with steel furnaces, on a new site on the south bank of the Tees. 
In South Wales, Guest Keen Baldwins propose to erect at 
Port Talbot a continuous hot strip mill, with a capacity of 
1,000,000 tons, for the production of plates, sheets and tinplate: 
This plant, together with Ebbw Vale (which is to be expanded), 
and the new strip mill at Shotton, in Cheshire, will meet 75 per 
cent of total requirements for sheets and tinplate. 

The distribution of the proposed outlay between regions is 
shown in Table 1. The coastal regions, all of which are 
Development Areas, account for nearly two-thirds of the total. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to compare costs in those 
regions with costs at inland works nor to judge how far the 
programme of reconstruction has been tilted in their favour 
on social and political grounds. The Report does not, however, 
disguise its bias in favour of the existing location or even of 
existing sites. Scottish capacity, for example, is assumed to 
expand in proportion to the total for no very obvious reason. 
It is proposed to put down blast furnace and steel furnace 
capacity at Shotton (which is not in a Development Area) so as 
to convert the works into an integrated plant although it would 
be necessary to make special arrangements for unloading im- 
ported ore at Birkenhead and to transport it 14 miles inland. 
In the South Wales and North-East Coast plans, there are also 
many concessions to the status quo. 

The heavy expenditure in the coastal areas will increase their 
total steelmaking capacity by only 73 per cent ; in Lincolnshire 
and Northamptonshire the increase will be almost 60 per cent. 
The contrast reflects the much heavier scrapping that is to take 
place in the older centres in coastal areas. In Scotland and the 
North-East Coast, for example, one-third of the present steel- 
making capacity and nearly two-thirds of the blast-furnace 
capacity will be scrapped. In South Wales and on the North- 
West Coast the proportion is much lower. 
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The replacement of obsolete plant will involve the scrapp; 
of 53 blast furnaces with a total annual Capacity of 3 milli 
tons. and the construction of 24 new furnaces with 4 a 
capacity of 43 million tons. This would have the very desirable 
result of raising average output per furnace to 160,000 ton, 
per annum (it was 59,000 tons in 1929) and of Cutting fuel 
censumption to 27 cwt. of coking coal per ton (it was 38 cy, 
in 1929). A similar rationalisation of steel furnace capacity . 
proposed. 

The proposals for new construction are associated with 
arrangements for the concentration of areas and plants op 
a more limited range of products. In rail production, for 
example, it is intended to reduce the number of makers from 
eleven to four, one in each of the coastal areas. In billets, eight 
continuous mills will produce 90 per cent of the output. Simi. 
larly the degree of specialisation between regions will be carried 
further ; South Wales on tinplates and thin sheets, Lancashire 
on wire and wire products, and the East Midlands on tubes. 

There is a brief discussion at the end of the Report on the 
finance of the scheme. It is suggested that the industry could 
meet about half of the total sum from its own resources and 
that there should be no insuperable difficulty in obtaining the 
rest. With the decision to nationalise the industry, however, 
the question ceases to be whether the public will subscribe 
but on what assurances of compensation the industry can be 
coaxed into implementing the plan. 

The construction programme over the next seven years will 
mould the steel industry for at least a generation. It is essential, 
therefore, not only that the plan should be well-conceived but 
also that it should be examined and, if necessary, modified in 
detail. A general welcome has already been given by the Govern- 
ment to the plan ; the issues are technical rather than political, 
and whatever the ultimate form of control a plan at least as 
radical will be necessary. But it is natural to ask whether, once 
the new construction has been ocmpleted, Britain will have a 
steel industry comparable in efficiency with that of other coun- 
tries, or whether no more will be accomplished than to make up 
the leeway of twenty years. The Report makes no international 
comparisons. But if the reduction in costs proves to be, on the 
average, 10 or even 15 per cent, Britain will still be a high-cost 
producer in comparison with some of her competitors. 


New South Wales? 


OUTH WALES is to-day passing through a critical transi- 
tion period, characterised by some industrial dislocation and 
by frictional unemployment—a period which is likely, because of 
the shortage of materials and of crucial grades of skilled labour, 
to last for some time. The measure of the crisis is seen in the 
fact that, one year after VE day, the number of unemployed 
in Wales is about 70,000, nearly six times the number at the 
time of the invasion of Europe. The South Wales Development 
Area, with 10 to 12 per cent of its insured population out of 
work, bears about one-fifth of the national total of unemploy- 
ment. It is true that the April figures show a slight improve- 
ment over those of the preceding months and it is believed that 
the peak of post-war unemployment has been passed, but the 
steady rise in the number of adult men out of work is discon- 
certing. The paradox of the situation is not only that there 
should be a national shortage of man-power, but that, even in 
South Wales itself, while men are queueing up at the local labour 
exchanges, employers in the mining, tinplate and building indus- 
tries are desperately in need of labour. 

This does not mean that the Development Area of South 
Wales, which is the old Special Area with its boundaries more 
sensibly defined to include the port towns, is in imminent danger 
of reverting to its pre-war status of a depressed area. Uneni- 
ployment in 1946, serious as it is, is not on the same scale nor 
does it bear the same hopeless character as that of ten or twelve 
years ago. The men and women now out of work are offered 
comfort in the assurance that they will not be compelled to 
migrate to other less blighted areas as they wefé in the 1930s, 


and that the Government is aiming to bring work to the workers 
Its plans, however, are still largely in the blue-print stage and 
the progress of their translation into terms of finished factones 
and machinery installed is disappointingly slow. 

Already before the war, though the problem was on! 
scratched at by successive Governments, efforts were made 10 
bring in new industries to redress the balance of the old. Admt- 
tedly, almost the only firms which took advantage of the induce- 
ments offered by the Commissioner for the Special Areas wert 
refugee German, Czech and Austrian industrialists. Adm‘ 
tedly, also, the area continued to lose the best of its workpeope 
under the Ministry of Labour transference schemes or by vou 
tary migration. But the pre-war settlement provided a nuciels 
of new industries which proved its value during the war and 
showed the advantages of diversification. The war intensified 
this process and brought about far-reaching changes in the indus 
trial structure, which is now being further. transformed. Th 
evacuation of English firms, under threat of air bombardment! 
and invasion, to the comparative shelter of the Welsh valleys, 
gether with the erection of shadow factories and Royal Ordnans 
factories, have provided South Wales with a legacy of new indus 
trial building, which it had always lacked in the past. Where#s 
before the war, 65 out of every 100 workers were dependent © 
employment in the mines, steel and tinplate works and the docks 
the proportion to-day is only 32. Another revolutionary fe 
of the war has been to bring into industrial employment lat 
numbers of women, who had never worked in factories belo 
As recently as July, 1939, there were under 70,000 adult womel 
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at work; by July, 1943, this figure had been trebled and, accord- 
ing to the latest returns, there are still about 170,000 women in 
industry. The effects of wartime full employment, with steady 
incomes and several breadwinners in each family, are seen to- 
day in concrete form in the improved health and physique of 
the younger generation, while, of equal though less tangible 
value, has been its effect in raising the morale of the population 
after many years of privation. 


It was long ago officially recognised that much of the wartime 
employment would be of a transitory character and would dis- 
appear with the end of the war. This was the underlying reason 
for the introduction of the Distribution of Industry Act. From 
the point of view of bringing the plans prepared under this Act 
into practice, the end of the Japanese war came too soon. Instead 
of the gradually tapering end which had been expected, there 
was a sudden cancellation of war contracts and many thou- 
sands of munitions workers became redundant cvernight. 


The Board of Trade, under very adverse circumstances, is 
tackling the problem valiantly and is doing its utmost to per- 
suade the wartime firms to remain jn Wales and to attract new 
firms. According to the present programme, projects for new 
industrial development and for the conversion of wartime acti- 
vities to civilian production should eventually provide work for 
102,800 persons over and above the 1938 level—49,100 men and 
53,700 women. The ultimate target is to provide work for 
from 110,000 to 120,000 above the 1938 level, if all the surplus 
labour force is to be absorbed, so that further plans to provide 
for some 20,000 workers would be necessary. So far, little 
progress has been made towards the target or towards the ful- 
filment of the plans already approved. To date, there are about 
23,000 workers actually in new employment—the bulk of which 
is provided by firms which have come to the area since 1938, 
and the balance in Government factories converted to peacetime 
production. 

The main inducement offered by the Government to attract 
rew enterprise—the idea of compulsion having been rejected— 
is the allocation of existing factory space, or the promise of a 
factory building in the future. Its chief weapon, the granting 
of building licences, is in effect a form of industrial blackmail, 
which under the present conditions of material shortage and 
competition for scarce supplies, goes far to compensate for the 
removal of Clause 9 from the Distribution of Industry Act. This 
clause was designed to prevent new industrial development in 
already congested areas, but in existing circumstances, the in- 
dustrialist is faced with Hobson’s choice. If he wants to esta- 
blish himself in a sellers’ market, while postwar shortages of 
consumer goods for home or export markets have to be made 


good, he will have to select a site in one or other Development 


Area, even though his personal preference might be for the Mid- 
lands or the Home Counties. 

There is, in consequence, no shortage of applicants for factory 
space in South Wales. On the contrary, there is a shortage of 
space which the Board of Trade is trying by one means or 
another to remedy. War factories are being cleared and con- 
verted for peacetime needs as fast as supplies permit. In addi- 
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tion to the existing trading estate at Treforest (Pontypridd) 
which worked at full capacity on war orders, a new estate, which 
will cater for the West Wales workers, is being set up at Swansea. 
The isolated and remote explosives factory at Hirwaun, west of 
Dowlais, is being converted into a trading estate ; so is the 
mammoth shell-filling plant at Bridgend, which at its peak 
employed 32,000 workers, and which should be a much more 
congenial proposition to the wandering entrepreneur than 
Hirwaun. About half-a-dozen “standard” factories, each 
50,000 square feet, built for emergency purposes during the war 
but never actually utilised, are being let to private firms. New 
factories are being built, either to order or “on spec,” in areas 
such as the Rhondda, where there are pools of surplus labour. 
Nine or ten special factories are being built, mainly in West 
Wales, where the incidence of pneumoconiosis is most severe, 
and these will be offered to firms at reduced rents on condition 
that up to 50 per cent of their labour force consists of disabled 
men. In all, the plans so far approved comprise 157 new factory 
building schemes, 94 Government factories leased in whole or 
converted into industrial estates and 25 new firms to be accom- 
modated in privately owned premises already in existence. 

All this adds up to a formidable total of planning—more than 
sufficient to absorb the existing volume of unemployment. There 
is, however, a real danger that current shortages of building 
labour and materials will delay the fulfilment of these plans. 
There was very little building activity before the war in South 
Wales, and consequently few craftsmen were trained, while such 
labour as existed was widely dispersed during the war. The 
Ministry of Labour is assisting by training building craftsmen, 
but here again plans are held up by lack of premises. The 
Ministry of Works mobile labour force might well start its 
activities in the South Wales and other development areas. 

These shortages, together with the shortage of skilled key 
workers and deficiencies of transport, are holding up not only 
the plans for reconversion, but the progress on what has been 
described as the “second line of attack ”’—the improvement of 
communications and amenities. Existing transport facilities are 
not good, and if workers have to travel to their work it is 
essential either that transport should be subsidised as during the 
war or that the communications between, as well as up and down, 
the valley should be improved. There are schemes for 
strengthening road and rail connections with the Midlands and 
work is to start as soon as possible on the Severn road bridge. 
Another powerful deterrent to industrial settlement is the 
absence of suitable houses for business executives and the general 
lack of social amenities and entertainment in some of the more 
remote parts of the area. 

Even if it can be assumed that by 1948 or 1949 the major part 
of the Board of Trade’s plans reach fruition—in itself an 
optimistic assumption—the question can still legitimately be 
asked, will the new employment created provide the solution to 
South Wales’ problem? Many of the new firms engaging in the 
production of clathing, hosiery, toys, food products, scientific 
instruments and other light goods, will employ female labour by 
preference, and the fundamental problem of finding work for 
the men will not be solved. The authorities are encouraging 
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firms to take on a substantial proportion of men (men are 
employed, for example, at the Dowlais stocking factory), but this 
is not always practicable. Again, much of the new enterprise 
represents a transfer of employment from one part of the country 
to another, and not a net addition to industrial production. It 
would be desirable if more attention could be paid to the attrac- 
tion of, for example, heavy or medium engineering firms which: 
could provide an outlet for male. labour, and for new products 
and processes. One of the most hopeful new developments is 
the establishment of a nylon spinning plant at Pontypool, which 
will eventually employ about 1,700 men and women, but this 
project is held up by building and transport difficulties. One 
year after the announcement of the scheme, the site is still in the 
bull-dozing stage. 

It is too early at this stage to judge whether the plans will 
amount to artificial respiration, or whether they will, by creating 
both direct and indirect employment, succeed in infusing new 
life and prosperity into South Wales. When all is said and 
done, the area’s future is inextricably bound up with the 
fortunes of its heavy industry. There is enough coal to last for 
100 years, but the mines need at least $3,000 men to produce 
it and the rising cost of coal may retard industrial developments 
which depend for their success upon the availability of cheap 
power. Tinplate, likewise, is suffering from labour shortage, 
and needs 3,000 skilled millmen at once before it can offer work 
to another 5,000 mainly unskilled workers. If and when the 
plans for the new strip mills are completed, the technological 


Indifference to the Loan 


For a brief spell a fortnight ago the security markeis almost 
suggested that political uncertainty and growing doubts about 
the American loan might produce a positive reaction in values. 
Such attacks of nerves have been evident in the past twelve months, 


~ but they have been rare, and always short-lived. The April check 


proves to have been no exception. Political uncertainty is in no 
whit relieved, and the doubts about the loan, as this week’s 
critical debates in Congress unfolded, have grown more fateful 
each day. Yet the market has thrust these portentous problems 
aside, and has almost feigned indifference to the fate of the loan. 
There is a clear system of inflationary logi¢, however, in the 
market’s behaviour. For if the loan does not come to aid Britain’s 
contribution towards a world of freer economic relationships, its 
absence will clearly presuppose a continuation of siege economics, 
rationing, controls, heavy. public expenditure and fewer goods. 
The inflationary spill-ways provided by the security markets and 
public entertainments would force up all Stock ‘Exchange prices 
and ensure record attendances at the greyhound.-tracks. 


This is a cynical line of atgument, which pays all too little 
regard to the eventual consequences which an enforced economic 
self-sufficiency in Britain would entail, not least harmful in the 
political sphere. But it clearly dominates the present Stock 
Exchange scene, with its extremely active trade. Its consequences 
over the past month are evident in the extracts from the 
Actuaries’ Investment Index.and the chart showing security 
prices, yields and markings on page 777 of this issue. From 
insurance shares to building materials and brewery issues, the 
advance has ‘been general, and frequently spectacular. Important 
gains have been consolidated in the gilt-edged list, now that Mr 
Dalton has rejected any apparent intention to carry out 
funding operation in the near future. There are laggards—in- 
cluding the nationalisation groups, such as coal, gas, electric 
power, home rails and steel—and the general run of industrial 
debenture and preference issues have hardly shared, as yet, so 
fully as they may in the speculative rise. They, however, are not 
supported by the rising tendency of industrial dividends which, 
in a month which has produced a rise from 86.9 to 89.5 in the 
Actuaries’ Index of 157 industrial shares, has merely reduced the 
average yield from 4.44 to 4.41 per cent. 

The barometer thus continues high and move higher. But 
it could hardly be described as “ set fair” The am atmo- 
sphere is active—indeed exotic. But there are potential under- 
lying disturbances which the long-term investor will certainly 
wish to take into account, and which may exact a smart toll at 
any time from the foolhardy speculator. . 


unemployment created by the displacement of men from the old 
fashioned rolling mills will create a further problem of absor, 
tion. The decline of these heavy industries is having adver 
effects on employment in the docks. A newly published report 
of the South Wales and Monmouthshire Joint Ports Committe, 
shows that the present volume of trade is now only 12 million 
tons, compared with 45 to 50 million tons in 1938 (of which 
half was accounted for by coal and tinplate exports). Recop. 
nising that these industries will never provide the same volume 
of traffic and that the light industries will not bridge the gap 
the Committee is urging that the ports, which are equipped tp 
handle general as well as specialised cargoes, should serve a far 
wider area than the Welsh hinterland. 

All in all, the postwar outlook for South Wales is a patchwork 
of hopes and fears, with recovery hampered by shortages and, 
in the case of steel and tinplate, by uncertainty about the future. 
South Wales, with many natural advantages and with 2 singu- 
larly adaptable labour force, has an unrivalled opportunity to 
regain its pre-1913 position as a leading industrial area, with the 
difference that its prosperity would be based not on a few indus- 
tries but on a judicious admixture of heavy and light industry, 
old and new employment. But the Government must strike 
while the iron is hot and speed up the performance of its plans 
for rehabilitation, to meet short-term as well as long-term needs. 
Otherwise, South Wales may become an under-development 
area, and disillusionment will succeed the high hopes for its 
future. 


Business Notes 


Report on Ironfounding 


The report of the Joint Iron Council on Foundry Irons and 
the Ironfounding Industry, issued with the White Paper on the 
Iron and Steel Industry, is a useful if rather complacent survey. 
It is assumed, with some hesitation by the pig-iron manufacturets 
and without qualification by the ironfouncers, that the future 
demand for iron castings will be 34 million tons—a slight increase 
above pre-war. This tonnage is about one-quarter of the output 
of steel. Cast iron is thus a raw material of first-class importance. 

The production of foundry pig iron is concentrated in the Mid- 
lands, all the other districts together producing just over 20 pe 
cent of the total. Scotland, which has a large consumpuon 0 
foundry pig, ranks second in the list of producers, but normally 
supplements her own output by roughly equal imports from 
England and abroad. The Scottish furnaces are small and in need 
of replacement ; their annual output averages less than 25,000 


_tons per year. The Midlands furnaces are rather larger, with « 


capacity averaging about 60,000 tons persyear ; but they are sul 
small by modern "Fhe report recommends limited ei- 
penditure but no major development jin the \Midlands, chiefly oa 
the grounds that the large variety of grades of iron demanded cal 
for a flexibility in production that.can best be met by the use 
medium-sized furnaces. This reasoning does not appear to apply 
to Scotland, where it is proposed to erect a mew furnace with a 
annual capacity of 150,000 tons, using imported ores. The passagt 
in the report containing. this proposal does not make it cleat 
whether there-ie-te-be one furnace or two, nor whether any pail 
is to be scrapped, nor.who is to build the new plant. Since the 
intention is to expand Scottish capacity and make Scotland inde- 
pendent of supplies from the Midlands, presumably two 1W 
furnaces will eventually be required. But if so radical a Pf 
gramme of construction is appropriate in Scotland, why should 
the Midlands be so conservative? No, figures of costs are given 
in this (or any other) part-of the report, so that the prospective 
economies from re-building are left in obscurity ; and there 1s 
attempt to measure the efficiency of the industry against efficiency 
in other countries. 

There is only a handful of foundry pig manufacturers ; bu! 
there are 1,750 iron foundries producing an enormous varitty 
castings. In some sections of the industry concentration [is 
already gone ‘some way : re are: four manufacturers of ca" 
iron pipes with an annual otitput of §00,000 tons ; eleven manufac: 
turers (apart from the railway companies) of cast-iron challs; 
and fifteen manufacturers of ingot moulds, But in other sectio® 
of the industry, especially those in light castings and en and 
and jobbing, the firms are small and scattered. No simple © 
coherent (plan. of development for such an industry cif 
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YES, BECAUSE ... 


Our answers to the many metallurgical and 
engineering problems which reach us day by day 
go far beyond a mere ‘ yes’ or ‘no.’ At the back 
of our answers are large resources of knowledge 
derived from years of research and industrial 
experience. And whenever it is required we give 
the evidence on which our answer is based— 
so that the enquirer may judge for himself. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON, Wi 
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“There’s no sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and no better 
brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ” 


W. M. Thackeray—*“ The Virginians ” 


Fountains —Abbey, Yorkshire 


ENTURIES OLD ABBEYS, Churches, castles, 
( mansions of imposing exteriors . . . furnish- 

ings and decorations, priceless heirlooms of 

the craftsmen of the past —these are the historic 
values rich in culture and art which are the 
background of the Yorkshire of to-day with its 
thousands of craftsmen skilled in so many trades, 
This tradition is to be seen throughout Yorkshire, 
among its people, in its cities and towns, in its 
industries, and is the solid foundation upon which 
“The Yorkshire Post ” is established. 
Owned, edited and published in Yorkshire it is 
indeed part of Yorkshire life, yet with that breadth 
of outlook which causes its viewpoints to be 
studied and quoted throughout the world. 


The Porkshire Post 


The Newspaper of the North 
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expected. By the same token, the industry is not a fit subject for 
nationalisation. The major problem before the industry is labour 
recruitment ; on this, the Report is not, optimistic but it puts 
forward a number of proposals for improving working conditions. 
It also looks to some assistance from a wider us: of power and of 
power-driven appliances. The use of modern plant and the full 
use of available technical knowledge is estimated to offer an overall 
saving in fuel of 15 per cent. There are further recommendations 
for the use of standard costing, the collection of adequate statistics, 
improvements in design, and an extension of co-operative research. 
Apart from these suggestions, the Report is f and does 
not envisage any radical reconstruction of the industry. Standardi- 
sation of produce might well produce more immediate benefits 
than any present improvement in foundry technique. 


x * * 


Last of the 3 per Cents 


Mr Dalton’s own particular version of savings ballyhoo— 
his habit of giving ample advance notice of cach successive interest 
rate reduction—is beginning to show results comparable to those cf 
the familiar savings “ week” campaigns. In the last few weeks, 
the so-called “small” savers have lined up for the last of the 
3 per Cent Defence Bonds just as the “large” savers, before 
them, lined up for the last of the 3 per Cent Savings Bonds. 
Sales of Defence Bonds shown by the April debt return, as noted 
in these columns last week, were large, though hardly spectacular. 
But in the last complete week—the week to April 30th—sub- 
scriptions leapt to a new high record of £37 million, compared 
with under {11 million in the previous week. Before the opening 
of the autumn savings drive, with its threat of cheaper money, 
gross sales of these bonds were running generally at between 
£8 and £9 million per month. Since October, the smallest monthly 
sale has been £22.8 million (in February); and the total for the 
seven months to end-April, at £197 million, was roughly twice 
that for the twelve months before the cheaper money drive began. 

Obviously, these bumper sales do not represent an increase 
in genuine saving: they are little more than an anticipatory 
funding of liquid cash balances. Nor, despite the Savings Com- 
mittee’s conventional classification, can they be regarded prim- 
arily as a “small” savers’ effort. There is no doubt that a large 
part of the increase has come from additional purchases by more 
substantial investors, in consequence of the autumn increase in 
the limit on each individual’s holding. In the circumstances, it 
was no doubt wise to raise the iimit further, from {£2,000 to 
£2,500, on May Ist, when the 24 per cent rate became operative. 
That expedient may obscure for a time the effects of the indiges- 
tion which has resulted from the excessive absorption of the 
past few weeks. Meanwhile, the reduction of the rate on new 
issues may perhaps help to slow down the pace of encashments 
of old bonds. Until the end of the war loomed into view, this 
was generally around or below {£1 million per month, but has 
since been rising steadily, reaching £2.4 million last month. 


& x * 


EPT Terminal Reliefs 


The EPT terminal provisions set forth in the Finance Bill 
appear to be neither more nor less generous than had been 
expected, but conform closely to the pledges given by successive 
Chancellors over the past three years. The full chargeable 
period for EPT, unlike that for EPD, is uniform for ail taxpayers, 
and is the period from April 1, 1939, to December 31, 1946; 
where the tax-payer’s accounting period falls partly in 1946 and 
partly in 1947, the profits (or losses) for the final chargeable 
accounting period, ending on December 31st next, are to be 
assessed pro rata. Expenditure incurred in 1947 (or in 1948, if 
the taxpayer can show that it was impossible for the work to be 
done in the earlier year), will be allowable as a deduction from 
profits for EPT if it falls into one of two categories of terminal 
expenses—deferred repairs and renewals, or rehabilitation costs. 
Terminal expenses incurred in any accountng period falling partly 
before and partly after end-1946 will be treated as incurred in 
1947. 

Deferred repairs, defined as those necessary to mainsain assets 
in an effective working condition, wili b= apportioned backwards 
over the EPT period, and thus will attract relief from EPT at 
the rates ruling in the year or years in question, but rehabilitation 
costs will be charged against the profits of the year 1946, and 
thus will attract relief at the rate of 60 per cent. They cover 
three specific kinds of expenditure: (a) the cost of removing 
works designed to give protection against hostile attack, suchas 
blast-walls; (b) where a business, in consequence of the waf, was 
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removed wholly or partly to another site, the cost of returnin, 
it to the original place, whether it now removes to that place OF to 
a different one; and (c) where buildings, plant or other Physical 
assets have been altered in any way for war purposes, the co, 
of readapting them for ime purposes. It will be noted thar 
although the cost of actual improvements will be disallowed 
the provision does not require restoration of pre-war lay-out o, 
form. : 


There are also important provisions for transitional stock losses 
Provided that the taxpayer takes stock on December 31st nex 
and provided the business continues beyond that date, an 
“claimable loss” on that stock im the calendar years 1947 ang 
1948 may be set agaimst the profits for the final EPT period 
(thus ranking for tax abatement at the rate of 60 per cent). The 
basic stock valuation will be its original cost, or market value 
at end-1946, whichever is the less ; and any depreciation, whether 
realised or not, shown against that valuation as at the end of the 
“sales period”—December 31, 1948, unless the business js 
discontinued at an earlier date—will rank as a claimable loss. [| 
the quantity of any particular class of stock sold in the sales 
period is greater than the original stock of that class, the realisa- 
tion calculation will be based on the earliest sales; if the quantin 
sold is less, the balance will be valued at market price as at end- 
1948. ‘ 
+ principle, these provisions for stock losses resemble those oi 
the 1921 Act, which terminated EPD. In several respects, how- 
ever, they are less complex. because the options given in 1921 
are not repeated. One of these options resulted simpiy from the 
lack of a uniform date for EPD termination, but, in addition 
EPD payers were allowed to choose between a two-year sealisa- 
tion plan, closely resembling the present one, and a four-year 
period during which profit deficiencies below EPD standard 
profits, if due to stock losses, could be related backwards into the 
EPD period. This arrangement was obviously too complex t 


merit repetition. “Even the present provisions will clearly provid | 


a huge amount of work for the accountants, and much scope for 
difficult argument. What look like additional complications in 
the drafting, by comparison with the 1921 Act, may, however, 
prove to be simplifications in administration, for there 1s no doubt 
that greater precision has been achieved. But the layman may 
well find the clauses even more difficult to construe. 


* * * 


Other Finance Bill Points 


EPT terminal provisions apart, the Financ: {No 2) Bil 
introduces important new rules, foreshadowed in the Chancelicr’s 
Budget speech, on the incidence of surtax on income under settle- 
ments and of estate duty on gifts inter vivos. Both measures have 
an important common feature—the continued battle by the Es- 
chequer to stop gaps in existing legislation through whic! revenue 
can escape. A superficial comparison of the returns from surtas 
during the past decade suggests that legal avoidance 412s grown 
considerably, despite the Exchequer’s watchful eye, and the settie- 
ment, or seven-year covenant, coupled with free gifts of propett) 
inter uvos (which also have escaped estate duty if made three 
years before death) have constivuted by far the largest of the 
escape holes. 

Undei Clause 25 of the Bill, a settlement of income will attract 
surtax as if it were the income of the settlor, and not (ie ben: 
ficiary, unless it falls under four exceptions—to escape, it mus! 
be payable to an individual for his own use ; or applicable for the 
benefit of an individual ; or for the benefit of children of a nam 
individual ; or be income from property from™ which the settlor 
has divested himself absolutely. There is, of course, the general 
proviso that the beneficiary must not be in the service o 
the settlor. It would appear that this clause, while clearly ruling 
out repayment claims for surtax on charitable settlements of the 
now familiar 19s. 6d. in the £ type, would still enable surtas 
payers to escape its consequences so long as the income settled 
is paid to a named individual, Family settlements of 4 ki 
which involve a redistribution and consequent lightening of the 
surtax burden of the family as a.whole appear 10 escape the 
clause ; nor docs it apply to settlements made before April ve 
this year. The net. has been tightened; but its mesh may sti 
seem wide to a Socialist Chancellor and his supporters. No 
perhaps, have they disposed finally of gifts inzer vivos by extend- 
ing to five years and two years (with suitable arrangements {0! 
transitional cases) the interval between gift and death which 
must elapse before private gifts and those for public and chatil- 
able purposes respectively become relieved of estate duty. 


Mr Dalton is to be congratulated on the provisions in Claus® 
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s1 and 52 by which Government conversion operations or schemes 
of nationalisation will no longer involve the wholly artificial conse- 
quence that the securities which are replaced must be brought 
into account as if they were realised investments, and that any 
book profits must then be subject to income-tax—and EPT where 
chargeable. This relief is extended to persons “ carrying on a 
trade which consists wholly or partly in dealing in securities,” 
and the exchanges to which it relates will be so declared by the 
Treasury. The hard case of banks and insurance companies under 
the existing law has already been put in The Economist ; the 
clauses answer their claims, but they still appear to leave not 
entirely free from doubt the position of an industrial company 
holding a security which is exchanged in a conversion or 
nationalisation scheme. 


* * * 


Foreign Capital in Brazil 


A little further light has been shed recently upon the 
Brazilian Government decree of February 27th (reported in The 
Economist of March 16th), which limits remittances of profits on, 
or the rate of repatriation of, foreign capital in Brazil. The 
restrictions apply to “ foreign capital registered with the Exchange 
Department of the Bank of Brazil,” but the original decree, 
No. 9025, neither defined registered capital nor explained the mode 
of registration, Supplementary Regulations, quoted by the Bank 
of London and South America, have since supplied some of the 
missing data. The capital that must be registered comprises (a) 
resources transferred to and applied in, Brazil in order to produce 
income or serve as a basis for the development of business, 
(b) profits resulting from the employment of such resources 
and retained in the country, and (c) net assets which, 
though originating in Brazil, are owned by persons or legal 
entities whose domicile is subsequently transferred to other 
countries. The amounts to be registered will be determined, 
under the first head, by the value of the resources, in foreign 
currency, at the time of entry into Brazil ; under the second head, 
by the annual accounts of the concerns affected ; and, under the 
third head, by assessments based upon information to be fur- 
nished to the authorities. | 

Hence the original surmise, that registered capital depends 
neither upon the nominal capital nor upon the legal status of a 
company, proves to be correct. For a concern wholly foreign- 
owned, registered capital would apparently be the amount of 
its working capital. It seems, however, that the regulations do 
not specifically refer to existing capital, and it can only be pre- 
sumed that registrations of established enterprises will require 
an assessment of the present value of their working capital. Many 
vital aspects of the plan therefore still remain in doubt. In any 
case, it obviously bristles with accounting and administrative 
difficulties of the most formidable kind. Were such a plan to be 
introduced in Britain, even without such glaring gaps as the 
Brazilian scheme now presents, it would at once be dismissed 
as hopelessly impracticable. The Brazilians, no doubt, will by 
trial and error find a rough and ready way of working it—not, 
indeed, without many arbitrary short-cuts, but perhaps at least 
without intolerable injustice as between one company and another. 

British interests in Brazil are naturally watching the position 
closely, and informal discussions may conceivably have the effect 
of rubbing off the sharpest edges of the plan sooner than would 
otherwise happen. Indeed, there is some reason to suppose that 
the project was never conceived as a further major blow 
at foreign capital as a whole, but rather as a precaution against 
a too sudden efflux of the more volatile resources as the oppor- 
tunities for movement increase. In view of the great strengthening 
of Brazil’s exchange position which has resulted from the war, 
further fetters upon foreign capital.are particularly regrettable. 
But, by comparison with the buffetings to which investors in 
Latin America have so long been accustomed, this latest restric- 
tn appears to be only moderately onerous. 


* * * 


ICI Expansion 
An immediate expansion programme for the dyestuffs branch 
of Imperial Chemical Industries totalling £9,000,000 has been 
announced. Of this, £4,000,000 is to be spent at Huddersfield 
on a five years’ extension scheme to the company's intermediate 
Products plant, and £2,000,000 will be spent at Grangemouth in 
on dyestuffs manufacturing factories and equipment. 
A further £2,000,000 has been allocated to Blackley and Trafford 
Park, near Manchester, for a similar purpose. The entire scheme 
's rounded off with a £1,000,000 research laboratory extension 
scheme at the dyestuffs division headquarters at Blackley. Even- 
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tually, permanent employment will be given to 2,000 additional 
workers. 

Though these are long-term schemes, part of them at least. 
should come into operation more quickly thaa the company’s 
Wilton scheme on Tees-side, in those cases where adaptation 
or extension of existing factories is involved. In view of the 
industry’s importance to the home and export market, there 
should be no deiay in obtaining licences tu build and to acquire 
building materials despite the existing shortages. Labour should 


. be easily recruited and quick to train since much of the laboratory 


‘work will be performed by girls who have to acquire only manual 
dexterity. More delay may be encountered, however, in installing 
the necessary machinery and recruiting technical staff. Some- 
thing like a 100 per cent. increase in ICI scientific manpower is 
the ideal aimed at, but a 50 per cent increase over the next five 
years is regarded as the necessary minimum to carry out the 
scheme. 

Apart from its employment value, the addition of up to 
£1,000,000 worth of research equipment and accommodation at 
Blackley indicates that intensive research in organic chemistry 
and its application to industry is an essential feature of the com- 
pany’s post-war plans, over and above the rapid technical pro- 
gw achieved dering the war. The further developmeat of the 

ritish organic chemical industry coincides with the present 
opportunity to capture markets formerly dominated by the Ger- 
man chemical industry. It is obviously a key factor in providing 
enanennt daia for the synthetic drugs, rubber and plastic 

ustries. 


* * * 


Strait-jacket for Argentine Banks 


Scene-shifters on the financial stage in Argentina seem to be 
busily preparing for a performance in totalitarian economics. 
Hard on the heels of the decree—discussed in The Economist on 
April 27th—completing the transformation of the central bank 
into a wholly-owned state institution comes a sweeping measure 
affecting the commercial banks. Only meagre details are yet 
available in London, but a decree published at the end of last 
month in effect places the commercial banks completely under the 
dominance of the central bank. All commercial bank deposits, it 
is provided, are guaranteed by the central institution, must be 
registered in its name, and pass under its control. The individual 
banks are prohibited from employing depositors’ resources except 
at the direction or with the authority of the central bank. They 
retain freedom of action in investment or lending policy only to 
the extent of their own—that is, shareholders’—resources. 

This is the most sweeping interference with commercial 
banking, short of outright nationalisation, that has yet been seen 
in any country. In law, the banks apparently become nothing 
more than Government agents, without responsibility and without 
scope for the exercise of banking judgment. It remains to be seen, 
of course, whether in practice the change will be as revolutionary 
as this. If operated in a liberal spirit, with blanket licences from 
the central bank, the system could prove to be no more con- 
strictive than, say, the Australian system. In any case, whatever 
the ultimate intentions of the Government, the sheer administra- 
tive problem would act as a brake on sudden change. But the 
political drift in Argentina, and the fact that such powers as these 
are being taken even before Colonel Perén assumes office, rather 
ominously suggest that Government control of finance may b: 
intended as an instrument of still wider economic measures. The 
new decree, it is understood, applies to the foreign banks oper- 
ating in Argentina equally with local institutions. 


* * * 


Futureless Cotton ? 


Last week Mr Marquand defended the closing of the Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchange in a speech to the United Textile Workers’ 
Association. Possibly he was preaching to the converted ; but at 
Jeast he failed to allay a fairly widespread fear that the Govern- 
ment have reached their decision on ideological rather than 
practical economic grounds. It is not difficult, for instance, to 
represent that the Liverpool market is out of date if the repre- 
sentation is based on compulsory wartime closure and on the 
arbitrary reasoning that Government controls have made free 
markets impossible. Nor would Mr Marguand carry the full 
support of technical opinion when he claims that grading of cotton 
is no longer an art, but has been reduced to a science. His claim 
that there is no world price for cotton has to be conceded, because 
the trade is at present in Government hands. He further ought to 
show that the services of merchant firms in bulk buying had been 
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tried, but rejected as a failure in 1941, whereas the Cotton Con- 
trol had succeeded and would improve in future. Apparently 
misunderstanding the pre-war system of “hedging ” against price 
movements on standard contracts, Mr Marquand suggested that 
the cover provided by the Control’s firm quotations for 21 varieties 
of cotton was superior. Losses of foreign earnings due to closing 
of the market could, he thought, be made good by higher exports 
and shipping income, and entrepot receipts need not suffer because 
foreign buyers could make use of the new buying commussion 
facilities—presumably after Lancashire’s needs were satisfied. 


Whether Mr Marquand is right that no other country will be ~ 


able to run a futures market is beside the point. His case, vigorous 
though it is, still provides no evidence that the new Commission 
would be able to supply raw cotton to suit Lancashire’s require- 
ments (which in future will be increasingly of a high-grade 
character) in the right quantities at a cost as low as that which 
a free cotton trade could provide. In particular, the suggestion that 
spinners are obtaining cotton below the cost of replacement 
supplies opens up important questions. Is the taxpayer to subsi- 
dise home and export production? What happens when prices 
fall instead of rise? 

The Government have been silent on these fundamental ques- 
tions, but their silence is not shared by their critics. The Council 
of the Cotton and Rayon Merchants’ Association voices the 
concern of spinners that they will be unable to guarantee cloth 
qualities if they are uncertain of their raw cotton supplies. The 
Council doubt whether the Government’s cotton purchasing pro- 
gramme will be possible on a purely commercial basis, and they 
fear that sales of raw cotton to spinners below the world price will 
invite retaliation, while sales above the world price may restrict 
exports. Mr Brownell, President of the Liverpool Cotton Associ- 
ation, is convinced that the use of cotton traders’ services will 
ensure a cheaper and better supply of cotton to the trade. Between 
the wars the United States crop varied from 9.6 million bales to 
18.4 million bales. Clearly such variations involve large move- 
ments in raw cotton prices, whether the Liverpool market handles 
Lancashire’s requirements or the Government does so. Although 
bulk purchases may provide an appearance of stabilisation, it 


could be purchased at too high a price if the average cost of cotton 
was thereby increased. 


x * * 


Cotton Supplies and American Policy 


Washington reports last week-end stated that the American 
Government has arranged to ship 154,000 bales of raw cotton to 
the American occupation zone in Germany. This cotton is to 
be paid for by cotton textiles, which will be sold in scarcity 
areas. The US Government also appears to be prepared *o 
supply the British, French and Russian zones in Germany with 
raw cotton and has instructed its Military Government Office 
to carry out the necessary negotiations with the respective Allied 
authorities. This scheme for Germany follows a similar plan 
for Japan, introduced early in March, which contemplates supply- 
ing Japan with 600,000 bales of raw cotton by the end of the 
current cotton season on July 31st. The American plan has three 
aims: to revive the cotton textile industries of former enemy 
countries; to revive the international shortage of cotton goods ; 
and to create a market for large stocks of American low-grade 
cotton. 

World stocks of cotton to-day stand at an all-time record ; 
they exceed a full year’s requirements and they consist very 
largely of poorer quality staples. Obviously these enormous 
surpluses cannot be materially reduced within measurable time 
without a revival of the German and Japanese cotton textile 
industries. Yet it is doubtful whether the American scheme ‘to 
ship large and growing quantities of low-grade cotton to Germany 
and Japan will be reflected in the intefnational’ raw cotton 
market at any early date.. On the .one hand, surpluses in pro- 
ducing areas outside the United States are far larger than 
American stocks. On the other hand, the United States has 
this year reversed its cotton growing policy. For some years 
past, the area under cotton had been progressively reduced, and 
last year’s harvested area of 17.7 million acrés, was the lowest 
of the century. The average area for the decade 1934-1943 was 
as high as 25.6 nuillion acres. The original goal for the current 
year was 20.2 million acres, but in recent weeks estimates, of 
actual sowings have been substantially revised and the present 
estimate is little short*of 21 million acres. On the assumption 
of average yields and normal abandonments, this area may supply 
a crop of 12 to 13 million bales, giving a surplus of 33 or 44 
million bales over America’s prospective home consumption. 
Even after the shipments to Germany end Japan, the pressure 
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of surpluses in the United States is thus likely to 
this year. It seems increasingly unlikely that the 
would, in these circumstances, be prepared to make special Con. 
cessions to the smaller cotton producing countries in order » 
revive the negotiations for an international cotton Marketing 
scheme, which ended in virtual failure a short time ago, 


increase late 
United State; 


x * x 


Trade Disputes in 1945 


A review in the current Ministry of Labour Gazette shows 
that the number of working days lost as a result of trade dispute 
in 1945 was nearly a million less than in 1944—2,847,000, com. 
pared with 3,710,000. This is a surprising result, as it might 
have been thought that the year in which the war ended and th: 
difficulties of reconversion and reallocation arose would have 
been more productive of labour unrest than the year of supreme 
war effort for D-Day and the European campaign. The 1945 
figure would have been lower, but for the prolonged dock strike 
in the autumn, which accounted for the loss of 1} million 
working days—more than half the year’s total. Disputes in coal. 
mining, generally the most troubled industry, although they cam 
next in importance, were not of such long duration or on th: 
same scale as those which followed the Porter Award in the 
spring of 1944. Apart from engineering, which accounted for 
the loss of 317,000 working days, there were few disputes in oiher 
industries. In the case of 49 per cent of the workers involved, 
the disputes arose on wages questions, the remaining causes being 
hours and working arrangements. 

The table below compares the experience of the last three year 


with the end of the three years following the end of the 1914-18 
war. 


Number of workpeople 


involved Aggregate 









| number of 
Vear ' 1 cok, Sige | Working 
Direct Indirect | Total days lost 
S Ret eT Te Sites ae 
thousands | thousands thousands —_ thousands 
ee ere | 1,352 2,401 19 =| 2,591 34,970 
Bape ois 3s. cul | x | L779 153 1932 | 26570 
WAR. 048003044 | 163 1,770 31. | 1,801 85,870 
' 

IONE 2. LUGS | 1,785 453 14 0—C~ECsO ST 1.810 
TOM vscssweea- os | 2,194 716 1065 | aa 3,110 


Ferber titi | 2295 | «a7 84 531 2,840 


The industrial record of 1945, apart from the dock strike, 5 
thus commendable. The first quarter of 1946, however, shows 4 
slight tendency for the number of disputes to increase. Between 
January and March, 1946, 571,000 working days were lost 
compared with 566,000 in the first quarter of 1945. Here agai, 
the disputes, which arose over wages, were of comparatively 
short duration, but the engineers, who struck at Coventry, Daget- 


ham and élsewhere, were chiefly responsible for the nation 
total. 


® x * 


Reviving the International Coffee Market 


After the regrettable decision on the future of the Liverpod 
Cotton Exchange, any signs of -official interest in int 
merchanting are very welcome. It is from this standpoint, rathet 
than for its intrinsic importance, that this week’s announcement 
about the British international coffee market has _ significanc. 
Following representations from the Coffee Trade Federatiot, 
arrangements have been made which will enable members d 
the trade either to import coffee into the United Kingdom {0 
subsequent re-export, or to negotiate direct shipments from al 
Latin-American producing countries to buyers abroad. Fo 
this purpose, special exchange control facilities have beg 
devised which will reduce to a minimum the excnange ™ 
import licensing formalities. Participants in the scheme 
receive open licences to import coffee for re-sale abr 
or to holders of similar licences, or to persons authorised by 
the Ministry of Food to buy coffee. Coffee purchased for re-sik 
abroad may be held in bond in the United Kingdom, cr in tt 
country of origin or elsewhere, The trader’s ow. bankers W! 
bg, empowered to approve payments abroad, provided they %* 
satisfied that a firm commitment has been entered into and that 
any necessary import licence is held. Thus the pérticipants ¥ 
not have to produce detailed supporting evidence for indiv! 
transactions, but each will be required instead to furnish # 
monthly return of purchases and sales to the Exchange Contt? 

The volume of business that might be expected to result from 
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Your drinking water 
must be pure.. 


STILL MALVERN WATER the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without restriction of area 
throughout Great Britain. Specially 
recommended by the medical pro- 
fession because of its purity and 
freedom from mineral content, it is 
supplied in sealed bottles (extra 
large size). No home should be with- 
out a supply of Still Malvern 
Water, against possible emergency. 


Obtainable from all Wine 


Merchants, Chemists and Grocers. 


ST. ANNE’S WELL COLWALL SPRINGS 
MALVERN Nr. MALVERN 





We've all got a lot to thank this man for. Don’t you feel 
you’d like to back up your thanks with a bit of really 
practical help? Every penny you can send to the Army 
Benevolent Fund will be allocated to the various service 
associations which directly help men and women who are 
up against very real difficulties as a result of war service, 
yet are outside the scope of Government relief. Isn’t that 
a sound, practical way of expressing thanks? Send off a 
donation right away. 


THE ARMY BENEVOLENT 
carson: am. EUR De 20 


Donations payable to The Army Benevolent Fund may be sent to Field-Marshat 
The Earl of Cavan, 20, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, or paid into any Bank 
in Great Britain or Northern Ireland. 





(Registered wnder the War Charities Act, 1940) 





) Tins Encranp... #1 
¥ ( 
PARLIAMENT is a tather French word 

for a very English institution—we are not 

by nature a talkative race, yet we base our 
constitution on talk . .. And, as the best 

aid to profound debate is good tobacco—in 

pipe or cigarette—we hold that ‘No Smok- 

ing ’ in the House is a handicap on wisdom 

and a stimulus to temper. . . On the other 
hand, we are more than satisfied with the 
consumption of Balkan Sobranie ‘ within 

the precincts’, and, when all is said and 
done, government really depends on civil 
servants—always our staunchest devotees. 


: SOBRANIE L72 LONDON. E.C.. 





BOVRIL 


the appetising flavour of beef 


| 


There’s infinite flavour and goodness—the special 
unmistakable goodness of prime lean beef—in every 
spoonful of Bovril. The war has changed many familiar 
things but the high S—=———————————s 
quality of Bovril re- P 







mains the same. 


@ Bovril in cooking helps 
to make the most of other good Fi 
things and adds a tastiness 
there’s no resisting. 


@ Bovril sandwiches are 


simply delicious—and so quick NM 
and economical to make. Ss 


BOVRIL 


for all-round enjoyment 


In bottles 1 oz. 73d.; 2 oz. 1/2; 4 oz. 2/1}; 8 oz. 3/9; 16 oz. 6/2 
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O) Meching the 
In bringing your food - and other commodities 
vital to your existence - Road Transport 
| claims a large percentage of the giant tyres 
Dunlop is making to-day. 
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DUNLOP TYRES 


do their duty 





What a delicate speculation it is to sit considering what 
we shall have for supper « « + eggs and a rasher, a 
rabbit smothered in onions or an excellent veal cutlet ! 
Then to catch the preparation and the stir in the kitchen 
(getting ready for the gentleman in the Parlour). 
Procul, O procul este profani f 


WILLIAM HAZLITT (1778-1830), 


The gentleman in the 1946 parlour still finds 
it hard to come by those eggs and rashers, 
though he may mamage to snare the odd 
rabbit on his way home from the office. 


What of his lady, in the kitchen? If he 
really is a gentleman, and not a heartless 
scoundrel, she will at least be making the best 
of the eternal scarcity by the aid of her Eagle 
Range. For Eagle Ranges abolish incinerated 
offerings and sanguinary sacrifices. 


Product of Y Radiation Lid 





' Lenden Showrooms: 7. Siratford Place, W.1 











EAGLE RANGE & GRATE CO., LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 6 | 
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Why short in 1946? 


Since 1939 distilling has been very severely 
restricted, and the reserves of fine old whiskies 
laid down by Johnnie Walker before the war 
have been sadly depleted. Until stocks of fine 
matured whisky have been built up once more, 
the shortage must, unfortunately, continue. 
All good whisky is rare, Johnnie Walker is 
rare good Whisky. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD 
LOUGHBOROUGH - ENGLAND 


TURBO-GENERATORS, TRANSFORMERS. EHT and MT. SWITCHGEAR 





pon eo enee CEU RT 31d 7 Ue tT Oats ek nee 
nd TRUCKS. TRACTION EQUIPMENT, BUS 3nd COACH BODY 
Branches : London, Birmitghat, Cardiff, Bath, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, New<ast!® Beligh Dub 
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he plan will not be large, at all events from the wider exchange 
noint of view. The coffee market even before the war was rela- 
jvely small, there were no terminal facilities, and entrepot busi- 
ness totalled appreciably less than £500,000 annually. But this 
heme seems to have been carefully devised to demonstrate 
hat international merchanting business can be successfully com- 
bined both with an effective system of exchange and import 
ontrol and with Governmental importation of supplies for 
domestic consumption. It is also intended as a means of 
nlarging the international use of sterling, ir. which currency, 
with certain special exceptions, the purchases and sales of coffce 
will ordinarily be made. If this experiment succeeds, as it certainly 
deserves to do, it may be a valuable precedent for other mer- 
hanting activities of greater quantitative importance. It is 

phasised, however, that the arrangements for coffee are “ not 
intended to facilitate speculative trading of any kind.” 


* * * 


Bus Wages and Conditions 


Omnibus workers employed by company-owned services have 
now accepted the recommendation of the Court of Inquiry set 
p to investigate the proposals for a national wages and condi- 
tons agreement. The National Council, on which sit 
epresentatives of municipal and company-owned  under- 
akings and trade union representatives, was constituted in 1940 
provide national machinery for settling wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. At the Council’s first meeting in June, 1940, it 
yas agreed that existing basic rates of wages and conditions of 
service should remain unchanged for the duration of the war, 
nd that changes in wage rates should be treated as war bonuses. 
Such bonuses were granted in each year to 1943. In January, 
1944, the trade unions asked for a National Conditions Agreement 
and the raising of certain wage rates; the company employers 
resisted the claim and the Court of Inquiry was appointed to clear 
he deadlock. 
While the inquiry was being held, the general wage claim 
etween the unions and the LPTB and the municipal undertakings 
was settled. The trade union claim that the undertakings 
hould be formed into two national groups for the ascertainment 
of eae and maximum weekly wage rates was accepted. 
ondon Transport and municipal workers received a minimum 
general advance of 7s. a week, which gave the following minimum 
and maximum rates for municipal undertakings : — 


Group I. Group 2. 
Drivers ... 96s. to 100s. Drivers 94s. to 98s. 
Conductors 92s. to 96s. Conductors gos. to 94s. 


The court was thus concerned to recommend a_ work- 
able agreement for company undertakings which remained 
outside this national agreement. It turned down the com- 
panies’ argument that their services differ essentially from 

unicipal undertakings ; there may be no more difference be- 
tween company-operated and municipally-operated undertakings 
han between one municipal undertaking and another. They con- 
sidered that a national basis of wage ascertainment was necessary, 
and recommended a two-group system based on existing wage- 
rates as a starting-point, with a division at 9os. 6d. (drivers’ rate). 

0 bring wages within reach of these schedules an immediate flat 
ate increase of 7s. 6d. to all drivers and conductors in both 
ploups was recommended, with a graduated scale of increases over 
three years until the new, group maxima are reached. Men’s and 
vomen’s wage rates differentials should be maintained pending 
the findings of the Royal Commision on equal pay, and war 
onuses should not be consolidated with basic wage rates. The 
cost of these revisions was put at about £3} million a year, but the 
Court expressed the vizw that this need not involve increased fares 
‘wT the public at present. 


x * * 
ina Tea Again ? 


With the approach of the tea season, Chinese tea merchants 
ave intensified their efforts to revive tea exports, and the trade has 
‘plied to the Joint Board of the four Government banks for 
Substantial loans, Exports this year are unlikely to approach the 
Pre-war figure of between 80 and 100 million lb, per year, but the 
revival of organised Chinese exports deserves attention. Tea 
tardens in the Dutch East Indies appear to have suffered sub- 
stantial war damage and may not make a large contribution to 
orld supplies for some time. Moreover, Japan, Formosa, Indo- 
hina and Malaya are still out of the market, and the plantation’ 
ot India, Ceylon and British East Africa, which during the past 
Ye seasons have accounted for almost the whole of world ship- 
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ments, are feeling the after-effects of over-plucking and shortag: 
of fertilisers. Additional supplies from sources interrupted by war 
are, therefore, most welcome. 


Until the eighties of the last century China was the world’s 
largest tea exporter, with shipments of nearly 300 million lb. per 
annum, but by the ’thirties exports had fallen below 100 million 
Ib. But China maintained its tea production, and its annual 
average crop of about 900 million Ib. was almost as high 
as the output of the rest of the world. Most of the 
crop is absorbed by the home market, but the Chinese 
Government hold the view that about 200 million lb. could 
still be exported, provided that markets could be found. This will 
require far-reaching steps Démand for Chinese tea has fallen in 
recent decades largely because the industry has failed to keep pacs 
with the production methods of India, Ceylon and the Dutch East 
Indies. Accordingly the Government have prepared an important 
reconstruction plan which will pay special attention to the train- 
ing of tea growers in modern production and processing methods. 
These steps are to be supplemented by improved internal tea 
transport and storage facilities, better distribution and modern 
methods of publicity. 


This scheme is opportune, but it will take several years to 
become fully effective. Meanwhile, the Dutch East Indies and the 
other Eastern exporting countries may have recovered from the 
effects of the war and be able to export again on the pre-war 
scale. Against this background, the Chinese tea export campaign 
may well encounter substantial difficulty and friction. World ab- 
sorption of tea showed an appreciable improvement in the inter- 
war period but the international market had to be regulated in the 
thirties by a restriction scheme of the three leading exporting 
areas to prevent oversupply. The future trend of consumption can- 
not yet be assessed, but it seems probable that within a few years, 
world shipments may again tend to outpace demand. If so, inter- 
national co-operation may have to be revived, but this time includ- 
ing China. 


* 4 * * 


Wool Pool ? 


With few exceptions, no staple commodity fluctuates more 
in price than wool. In a paper on “ Wool in the World Economy,” 
read before the Royal Statistical Society recently, Dr. Gerda 
Blau showed that in ten years before the war the highest price 
for the year was, on the average, about one-third above the lowest, 
and that for crossbred wool the average variation between one 
year and the next was 31 per cent—actually as high as for rubber. 
As the average change in supply from year to year was no more 
than 3 per cent, this instability in price was almost entirely due 
to fluctuations in the level of income and demand in the leading 
markets. Dr Blau suggests the creation of a permanent buffer- 
stock as a means of evening out short-term price fluctuations ; 
and she points out that even on the most optimistic forecast the 
Joint Disposals Organisation cannot complete its task of liqui- 
dating the enormous stock of Dominion-grown wool in less than 
13 to 14 years. There can be no doubt of the advantage of greater 
stability in. wool prices; and there is obviously room for the 
holding of more than the normal § per cent of the annual clip 
as an end of season stock. But no buffer pool will be successful 
unless it gauges correctly the long-run trend of prices and is 
sufficiently resolute to enforce them. It may be not without 
significance that although the world supply of wool increased by 
just over Io per cent between 1924-28 and 1934-38, the fall in 
wool prices over the same period was nearly 50 per cent. It will 
also be necessary for any pool to see to it that stocks are spread 
over a sufficiently wide range of qualities ; even although stocks 
now equal thirty times the normal carry-over, there is already a 
shortage of the finer grades. 


Shorter Notes 


The Inland Revenue have issued a valuable series of Notes 
explaining recent changes in the Income Tax law affecting allow- 
ances on machinery and plant, industrial buildings, agricultural or 
forestry buildings and works, patents, and scientific research. The 
Board point out that the Notes have no binding force, but they 
will obviously be of great assistance to taxpayers and practitioners. 


+ 
The announcement of capital payments on E.D. Realisation 


Company (in liquidation) of 2s. 9d. a share, making 20s. 9d., and 
on R.M. Realisation Company (in liquidaticn) of 7s. 3d. a share, 
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making 17s. 6d., as a result of the sale of 455,000 Anglo-Foreign 
Properties shares is the penultimate stage in the R.M. and the 
final stage in the E.D. realisations, for all practical purposes. The 
winding-up process after the Royal Mail collapse has been pro- 
longed, and from the creditors’ point of view very satisfactory. 
The original reorganisation scheme dates from 1932; the two 
Realisation companies were formed in February, 1935. R.M. 
Realisation retains a holding of 138,582 OSN Realisation “B” 
shares ; this company in turn has a substantial holding of Cunard- 
White Star ordinary shares. 
te 

Figures published this week show that holders of £61.2 million 
of Brazil’s sterling debt have decided to take the (reduced) cash 
and let the credit go, under the 1943 debt scheme. The following 
table summarises the options exercised under Plans A and B by 
holders of sterling and dollar bonds :— 


& DoLtitar DesBts aS AT DECEMBER 31, 1945 


BRAZILIAN STERLING 





PlnB | 


Unassented Plan A Total 
} } 
Sterling debt {........ 46,185,989 | 27,543,751 61,180,069 | 134,909,809 
Dollar debt §........ | 69,380,945 | 55,828,300 158,807,400 | 284,012,645 


‘ 


The unassented bonds under the terms of the scheme will be 
included in the Plan A assents. Holders who can show that they 
were prevented from exercising their option by December 31st 
last are allowed six months’ grace. This concession may be wel- 
comed by those holders on the Continent who were unable to 
exercise their options in time; this fact may explain some of the 
disparities between the proportion of assents in particular issues. 
5d 


The committee of the Scottish Development Council set up to 
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reported. Towards an annual demand of 1,050 million bricks come? 
estimated Scottish output is put at only some 750 million Se ( 
proved methcds of stome quarrying by increased mechan; . 
are suggested as one means of filling the gap, but the atl I 
ture of cement from local materials is not an economic _ 
sition. Local difficulties would be eased if the Comminess” The 
for a standard size for Scottish bricks were observed ea Catalin, 
. instant, 
* Currie ( 
A Mexi dicate h d ff a 
exican syndicate has made an offer to purchase ei chairma! 
preference shares of the Mexico North-Western Railway < port: — 
pany or its assets, the price to include provision for Mexican tax. I assu 
tion and compensation to employees If the offer is 3 ed, JA accounts 
holders of $329,890 73 per cent cumulative first income debenture; I am 
of Mexnorwest Holding Company, which owns the Preferency he yeat 
shares of Mexico North-Western Railway, will receive an equiv. - h £2 
lent of $517} Canadian currency for each $100 bond; of this mp si 
amount $300 is on account of premium and $117} represen MllMR cotisfact 
15} years interest to June 30, 1946. * gm 
x appropr 
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The result of the offer made in January by Jessop and Son 4 
subsidiary of John Lewis and Co.) to the ordinary shareholden 
of Suburban and Provincial Stores is that holders of 6157, 
2s. shares (out of 625,000) have accepted the purchase offer x 
Ios. a share. Since the drastic reconstruction and refinaniy 
scheme of last summer, the position of the outside equity shar. 
holders had been uncomfortable, to say the least. The overwhelm 
ing acceptance of the offer is clearly the best solution of ty 
problems created by the views of the management of the paren 
company about the proper equity value and prospects of th: 














consider building materials for housing in Scotland has now Suburban and Provincial shares. —_ 
ample | 
, depreci 
ind bu 
RECORDS .and STATISTICS Ou 
materia 
INVESTMENT New York current 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Markets have remained strong (Werkty Inpices) (1935-39=100) aie 
during the past week, with turnover at a high level. The rises in | —————-———_;-—-— TTT — ~—t - 
values have been widespread, and there has been considerable specu- 1946 ' Duri 
lative buying April Apri May output, 
e buying. : 
; t : Low High IT, a - direct : 
Gilt-edged stocks after early dullness, on U.S. loan uncertainty, | Mar. May | 1946 145 | 1M toe 
have recovered. The calling for redemption of Home Corporation Hs e 4 i a EA in the 
3 per cent. stocks has*caused some adjustments. Both marginal | 364 raustrials......... | 141-3 | 1576 | 1576 | 157-0 1574 from 1 
and investment stocks of home railways have been firm. ~ a see eeessccence ' eee | 168-8(a)! 157-8 } 1544 $4 custom 
: S d tilitios. ....tedewe . i : . | : 28 
In the industrial share market there have been numerous rises, ae |. SERIA Bis ae  caadihdai oe home | 
and previously unpopular share groups such as building material | 4 veal 9 as Fe Maule) oe 1 ..caes a oe 
and aircraft manufacturing have been especially firm. Tobacco ree Sh AB ies raat The 
shares continue to reflect dollar loan uncertainties. Shipping shares T 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Jan. 16. (6) Jan. 2. (c) April 17. has in 
have been firm, and E.D. Holdings have risen sharply. Ship-building Me 
shares have been good on the construction figures and there has been STANDARD AND Poor’s CoRPORATION INDICES pig. 
a general recovery in iron, coal and steel shares on yield considerations, Daity InpEx oF 50 Common Stocks crease 
In the mining share market, dividend paying Kaffirs continue (1925= 100) creasir 
dull on wage increase fears but among new producers and pfospects $$. $$$ —_——— The 1 
. 1 ; : . : z 1946 Average | T: ti . 1946 Average | Transaction : 
several new price records have been established. Shares of lead- | ape 25... i784 1.390.000 | April 29...... 180-0 1,000,000 in the 
silver producers have been firm. pe Meedlsn vs 118 6 1,210,000 | , W...... 180 6 Lone additic 
In the oil market Royal Dutch and Canadian Eagle have risen on ea: P reste: mos 590,090° || May .1,--.+. eS. | ae course 
distribution hopes. 1946: High, 181-8 (April 16). Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). © Two-hour session me 
8 
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Stock Exchange: London Capital Issues We 
Week ending Nominal Con- = the ’ 
“ Financia, News” Inpices Mey.21, 1908 Capital — : divers 
I iii tte ett unis lle 49,000 wt 19m With 1 
BO MOMOMMOOS CINE oa a. sock as ocvccccccsnceve 815,250 455,345 sats nical 
By Stock Exchange introduction ....... 1.2.22. 1,565,600 ot 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 779 — ‘ 
Including Excludilg ors | 
Year Conversions _Convers™# Our | 
BONS Geni ned) 3s 2005 2... Mi. A. PG 359,458,255 monn futur 
BRE (00 Bettherns rye weicehidctnn ane Maree. eel 84d 565,163,404 #6 ia 
Side « 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing’ the ¢ 
Brit. Emp. Foreign comp 
Yeart U.K. ex U.K. Countries Deb Pref. + 
1946 (to date 259,885,358 18,965,782 305,000 202,850,597 15 si 554 carl In 
1945 {to date)... a o7aDeL S477 11uias3 a7eeoeds7 1.382.290 2S AR and | 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordi 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: hi 


(6) Closed for V-E. Day, End of War in Europe. 


* Con ertaded. + Includes Government issues to May 1, 1%6, only. 
Above figures all new Capital in which permission to deal has been 6# Th 
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COMPANY_MEETINGS 
eT 


CATALIN, LIMITED 
INCREASED EARNINGS 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Catalin, Limited, was held, on the 1oth 
instant, at Waltham Abbey, Essex. Mr J. E. 
Curtie (the chairman) presided, 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s. statement, issued with the re- 
port : — 

| assume that we may take the report and 
accounts as read. 

I am pleased to report that the profit for 
the year amounted to £66,072, as compared 
with £20,073 for the previous year, which 
I am sure our shareholders will regard as 
satisfactory. 

As will be seen from the accounts, an 
appropriation from the profit for income tax, 
which covers taxes on all profits up to 31st 
December last, has been made. After taking 
into account the balance of the deficit brought 
forward from 1944, writing off preliminary 
expenses and development expenditure which 
was incurred in the first year of the company 
following incorporation and writing back 
sundry provisions made in previous years not 
now required, there remains a credit balance 
on profit and loss account of £770, which has 
been carried forward. 


Turning to the assets side of the balance 
sheet, the fixed assets stand at /£101,823, 
ample provision having been made for 
depreciation of the company’s plant, fixtures 
ind buildings. 

Our liquid position has again been very 
materially strengthened, the value of net 
current assets, which is the excess of current 
assets over current liabilities, having been 
incrtased by £76,144 to £122,447. 

During the earlier part of last vear our 
output, to a large degree, was utilised for 
direct war purposes. Following the cessation 
of hostilities our production has been used, 
in the main, for export purposes both direct 
from the works and indirect through our 
customers, and for essential articles for the 
home market in connection with the housing 
programme, etc. 


The demand for the company’s products 
has increased considerably during the past 
year, The present position of the order book 
is very satisfactory. Your board, on the cessa- 
tion of the European war, decided to in- 
Crease the company’s plant to meet the in- 
creasing demand for the company’s products. 
The result of this decision is not reflected 
in the accompanying balance sheet. The 
additional plant is, however, now in the 
Course of installation and is expected to be 
in production in the next few months. This 
will substantially increase our output during 
the second half of 1946, with a correspond- 
ingly beneficial effect on profit possibilities. 

¢ have been actively engaged during 
the year in broadening the range and 
diversity of the company’s products, in line 
with the policy previously established. Tech- 
nical research has been furthered in connec- 
ton with new developments, and your direc- 
tors have taken steps to increase and enlarge 
our present research facilities. Whilst our 

€ is concerned with the supply of raw 
Materials and labour, and other matters out- 
Side our direct control, your directors are of 
the opinion that the good progress of the 
Company will continue. 


In conclusion, I wish to thank the staff 
and workpeople for loyal and diligent service 
during the year, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


226TH ANNUAL REPORT 
LORD BICESTER’S REVIEW 


The following is a summary of the address 
from the Right Hon. Lord Bicester, governor 
of the Royal Exchange Assurance, read in his 
absenee by Mr Charles L. Dalziel, the sub- 
governor, at the annual general court held at 
the office of the Corporation, Royal Exchange, 
London, E.C., on the 3rd instant : — 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The life department issued 2,971 policies 
for sums assured amounting to {2,212,690. 
The total premium income of £1,464,243 was 
slightly higher than that received in the 
previous year, so that, in spite of all the 
difficulties, our life business has continued to 
be soundly progressive. A quinquennial 
valuation was made at the end of 1945, and 
the total ascertained surplus amounted to 
£1,631,117. With profit policies remaining 
in force at the end of last year will receive 
further bonuses of tos. per {100 assured for 
each year’s premium due and paid in the five 
years 1936-40 as well as £1 per {100 assured 
for each year’s premium due and paid in 
1941-45. 


TRIENNIAL VALUATIONS 


We are in future adopting a triennial 
valuation, and the next investigation will 
therefore take place at the end of 1948, and 
the interim bonus for the next three years 
has been fixed at {1 per {£100 assured for 
premiums due and paid during that period. 
Throughout the war the Corporation accorded 
continuous support to the loans issued by the 
Government, and in consequence whereas in 
1939 the investments in British Government 
securities held on the life fund were less than 
15 per cent. of the total, this figure has now 
increased to over 38 per cent. The increased 
support we have given to Government loans 
has only been possible at the expense of our 
hoidings of securities giving higher yields. 
Our trustee department has maintained its 
business satisfactorily. 


FIRE BUSINESS 


We have again experienced satisfactory 
results from our fire business, and the total 
premium income of £1,989,000 is the highest 
in the history of the Corporation. It is true, 
of course, that the rise in prices all over the 
world has ied to higher insured values, and 
some reflection of this is undoubtedly to be 
seen in the increased premium income re- 
ceived. In these days of rising values the 
necessity of securing adequate protection for 
property and goods of every description 1s 
obvious. Our fire loss ratio has noi been 
unfavourable, and there is available a profit 
from underwriting of £241,787. 


MARINE BUSINESS 


I am happy to be able to give you once 
again a good account of our marine business. 
The fact that the net premium income of 
£452,516 shows a decrease on the amount 
received for the previous year only bears out 
the note of caution that I then sounded. We 
are entitled to be pleased with the results of 
the last few years, and the transfer of £75,000 
to the general profit and loss account is an 
indication of the confidence we feel in the 
soundness of our marine position. Our 
marine fund now stands at £1,215,465, which 
represents a ratio of 269 per cent. to the 
premium income. 


ACCIDENT BUSINESS 


Our accident business has also been satis- 
factory, the premium income having risen by 
£100,000 to £1,248,115. The reinstatement 
of ration in June last year brought 
a considerable addition to our motor insur- 


ance income. We have also not been un- 
mindful of the new opportunities for busi- 
ness that may arise with the growth of 
civil aviation, and to meet the development 
we have agreed that our personal accident 
policies shail now extend without extra pre- 
mium to include travel as a fare-paying 
passenger over established air routes in any 
fully licensed standard-type aircraft owned 
and. operated by recognised air lines. The 
net result of our operations in the accident 
department is an underwriting profit of 


£119,085. 
CHANGED FORM OF ACCOUNTS 


This year your directors have made cer- 
tam changes in the form and presentation 
of the accounts of the Corporation. In 
the past the balance of our profit and less 
account constituted our general reserve, and 
we also carried large additicnal reserves in 
our departmental revenue accounts: this 
year we have set up in our balance-sheet 
a general reserve of £2,250,000. This has 
been built up by transferring from the profit 
and loss appropriation account the sum of 
£897,143 and releasing the additional 
reserves in the fire and accident revenue 
accounts after increasing the unexpired 
risks reserve in the fire account from 40 
per cent. to 50 per cent. of the premium 
income and bringing in also our exchange 
reserve of £47,090. In the profit and loss 
account, interest, less tax, amounts to 
£159,625 ; the comparable figure for 1944 
was £155,925. epartmental transfers, 
which this year represent underwriting 
profits exclusive of interest, amount to 
£443,675; the figure for last year was 
£411,082. From the proprietors’ allocation 
account we bring in £46,745, being one- 
fourth of the total carried to that account 
from the surplus disclosed in the life de- 
partment valuation covering the five years 
1941-45. The items on the other side of 
the profit and loss account do not call for 
any special comment, except perhaps again 
to note the large provision for U.K. taxa- 
tion, namely, £225,000. The balance of 
£306,369 represents, therefore, our net profit 
for the year. 


STRONG POSITION 


Turning now to the consolidated accounts 
of the group, the combined fire premium 
income is £3,900,731, the marine 
£1,024,862, the accident £4.745,561, making 
a total of £9,671,154. I think these figures 
will give a clear idea of the volume of our 
business. The total combined assets, in- 
cluding life, which in 1913 were £7 million, 
to-day amount to over {£43 million. The 
position is a very strong one and is repre- 
sentative of the standing and credit of British 
insurance both at home and abroad. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I am sure you would wish me to extend 
a special word of welcome and our best 
wishes to those of our staff who are return- 
ing to civil life. We shall always remem- 
ber with admiration and affection those who 
fell in the service of their country, and their 
relatives and friends have our sincere sym- 
pathy. I have frequently expressed on your 
behalf our appreciation of the work of our 
staff and the efforts they have made through 
the years of war, and I know we shall re- 
ceive the same wholehearted co-operation 
in the years which lie ahead. Finally, I 
know you will wish me to add our appre- 
ciation of the help that has again been given 
to us by our local directors, representatives 
and our agency organisation, both at home 
and abroad. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general court of the members 
of the Alliance Assurance Company, Limited, 
will be held at the offices of the company 
on the 22nd instant. 

The following is an extract from the review 
by the chairman. Mr Richard Durant 
Trotter, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 


In the life department the net new busi- 
ness completed during the year amounted to 
£1,761,499, in comparison with £1,399,439 
in the previous year and £1,210,839 for 
1943. This expansion is still continuing. 

One result of the end of the war has been 
that we have found it sible to revise our 
requirements as regards aviation and war 
risks, with the result that we are now grant- 
ing life policies including these risks without 
extra premium for civilian male lives aged 
30 or more at entry, provided that they are 
not likely to fly extensively as fare-paying 
passengers or otherwise to engage in aviation. 
Female lives of any age at entry are treated 
similarly. For other male proposers our 
normal procedure is to include, free of extra 
charge, war risks incurred on land in Great 
Britain and (unless the person concerned 
is likely to fly extensively) aviation risks run 
as a fare-paying passenger by a regular air 
line or service. 

At the close of the year the “ Alliance” 
life and annuity funds amounted to 
£23,689,711 in comparison with £23,415,196 
on December 31, 1944. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In the fire department I have pleasure in 
reporting that the net premium income has 
further increased to {£2,685,215, which is 
£127,412 more than it was in 1944. 

The claims and contributions to fire 
brigades show an increase at {£959,251 as 
compared with £775,953, but after adjusting 
the reserves for unexpired risks the sum of 
£516,079 has been carried to profit and loss, 
which I think you will agree is a very satis- 
factory result, particularly bearing in mind 
the fact that fire losses in this country were 
generally heavier than in 1944 and that the 
cost of individual claims has increased as a 
result of enhanced values and increased cost 
of repairs. In this connection I cannot over- 
emphasise the importance of proper attention 
being given by clients of the company to the 
amounts for which they insure their pro- 
perty, so that should claims arise they are 
adequately protected. 

In the accident department the net pre- 
miums, amounting to £1,419,441, show an 
increase of £104,250 over those of 1944. The 
results of the year, after adjusting the re- 
serves for unexpired risks, disclose a surplus 
amounting to £174,794, which has been 
carried to profit and loss account. 

In the marine department we have now 
closed the underwriting account for the year 
1943. This produced a surplus of £326,611, 
which is substantially in excess of the figure 
for the 1942 account. After setting aside 
£64,697 to meet further claims, a balance of 
£261,914 has been carried to profit and loss. 
The premium income in the department, at 
£921,468, is less by £124,276 than the 
premiums for 1944. 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


The trustee department has shown further 
expansion during the year, but I would again 
ask you to use your influence in supporting 
this part of our activities. 

We have contined to support the Govern- 
ment loans, and during the year £2,035,000 
was taken up. 

Finally, I think you will agree with me 
that the results of the year’s business are very 
satisfactory. 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
MAY 6, 1946 


Extracts from the directors’ report. 
Chairman, C. D. Medley, Esq. - 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net sums assured amounted to £1,582,000, 
being an increase over the previous year cf 
£212,000. There was a small profit from 
mortality, and the net rate of interest earned 
on the fund was £3 7s. 7d. per cent. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income in the fire de- 
partment showed an increase of £170,000 
over the previous year, largely from overseas 
business. The loss ratio was 41.6 per cent. 
and the amount transferred to profit and loss 
£118,000. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS 


The premium income increased during the 
year by £106,000. The loss ratio was 44.3 
per cent. and the amount transferred to profit 
and loss £100,000, including £15,000 from 
the release of certain contingency reserves 
no longer required. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT | 


The net premium income showed a fall 
of £112,000, due to considerable reduction 
in warf-risk premiums and marine rates. The 
first-year settlements were 21.6 per cent. of 
the premiums, and the claims settled in the 
year in respect of the accounts for previous 
years were well in accord with expectations 
and were amply provided for. After trans- 
ferring £45,000 to the credit of profit and 
loss, the amount of the fund at the end of 
the year equalled 168 per cent. of the year’s 
premiums. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Following the passing of resolutions sub- 
mitted to the meeting, the ordinary shares 
of £3 each, ros paid, were converted into 
three shares of {1 each, 13s. 4d. paid. After 
providing for a final dividend of 2s. 4d. cn 
cach sub-divided share and transferring 
£150,000 to general reserve, the balance of 
profit carried forward was £224,000, which 
was less by £55,000 than the amount brought 
in from the previous year. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


The cost of the reduction in the uncalled 
liability on the ordinary shares has been met 
partly by the appropriation of the con- 
tingency fund of £150,000, and as to the 
balance by a transfer from general reserve, 
which now stands at £1,873,764. 


All the principal classes of insurance 
transacted ; also trustee and executor busi- 
ness. 


Head office: 68, King William Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


THE ECONOMIST, May li, 1948 


ARMY AND NAVY STORE: 
LIMITED : 


SUPPLIES AND PRICES 


The annual general meeting of th 
and Navy Stores, Ltd., was h 
8th instant, in London. 


Major-General Guy P. Dawnay, CR 
C.M.G., D.S.0., M.V.O., the chairman, sii 
that the gross profits for the year amounted 
to £1,006,977 and the expenses, including 
depreciation of premises, to £546,475, leavin: 
a balance of £460,502, which Was £12304 
more than in the previous year, The dires. 
tors proposed the payment of a 10 per cen; 
dividend, plus a bonus of 2} per cent. Lay 
year he had said that if nothing untoward 
happened and if they were able to replace 
their stocks as they were sold. they hoped 
to be able to maintain the dividend at 19 be 
cent. They had done better than anticipated 
and, while the directors were pleased to be 
able to recommend an increased distributio, 
to the stockholders, they were equally 
pleased to make substantial appropriations 
the staff pensions fund and deferred repaix 
and improvements reserve. 


As regarded their customers, the margin ¢ 
profit which they were at present permite! 
to make was in most instances fixed by the 
Government and, until such time as the 
were able to increase the limited supplies of 
merchandise which they had for dispos 
they could not afford to reduce the pe. 
mitted selling prices. Prices could be x. 
duced only as a result of increased turnoter, 
or in anticipation of increasing the turnover, 
and they might rest assured that when mer- 
chandise was available in sufficient quantities 
to justify them in reducing prices the cu 
tomer would also benefit. He was not 
making any complaints about the limitation 
of supplies ; the reason for that was under. 
standable, out what he did wish to point out 
was that restricted sales did prevent pric 
reductions to customers. 


¢ Amy 
eld, on the 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


On the question of the allocation of profit, 
he would like to refer to the Chancellor d 
the Exchequer’s recent pronouncement o 
the subject. In effect, he had said that he wa 
keeping his eye on them to see what the 
did with their profits, what proportion the 
handed over to the proprietors and whit 
proportion they “ ploughed back.” He (th 
chairman) did not think that he could cnt- 
cise this company. They had _ eared 
£460,502 and distributed to stockholdes 
£56,375 ; £335,275 was being retained to pa 
taxes, £23,838 was being put on one side for 
the benefit of the staff and £40,000 was being 
reserved for deferred maintenance 
development. 


They aleady had very large reserves 32 
result of many years of voluntary “ plougi- 
ing back,” and he did not know how m 
more the Chancellor could expect them © 
“dig in,” or for what purpose. They could, 
of course, if permitted, make their shop mor 
luxurious and so on, but such expenditur 
would not add to the national wealth. Whi 
the directors intended to strive for was ® 
give stockholders a fair return on thet 
money, adequately to reward their s 
to reduce prices when they could safely dos. 


As regarded the future, he would like @ 
add one more warning to those aifh™ 
sounded by the chairmen of other ast 
buting houses, that expenses were advancitt 
and a greatlv increased volume cf trade a 
be required to meet those extra bur - 
However, they had started the year we sabe 
if the merchandise continued to be rer 
for sale, he saw no reason why they $ 
not again have a satisfactory report t0 
the next time they met. 


The report was adopted. 
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SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOTAL ASSETS NEARLY £20,000,000 


MR J.L. MOUNSEY’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and twenty-first annual 
general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Com- 
pany was held, on the &th instant, at Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr James L. Mounsey, W.S., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: In the 
life department our last quinquennial valua- 
tion and investigation was made at the end of 
1942. As the end of the war could not be 
foreseen at that time, it would have been un- 
wise to distribute the surplus then disclosed, 
and this surplus was carried forward after 
providing for interim bonuses to be paid in 
respect of those policies becoming claims by 
death or survivance before the next investiga- 
tion. In accordance, however, with the inten- 
tion expressed three years ago, a further 
valuation of our life and annuity liabilities 
and assets was made as at December 31st last. 
As has already been publicly announced, the 
directors have decided, on the recommenda- 
tion of the actuary, to allot to our ordinary 
participating policies a bonus of 25 per cent. 
of the sum assured in respect of each year’s 
premiums paid during the eight years 1938 
to 1945, inclusive. 


The rate o€ interest employed in the. 
valuation of our life assurance liabilities has, 
since 1937, been 2} per cent., which com- 
pares with a net rate of £3 4s. Iod. per cent. 
yjelded by our investments during the year 
1945. Having regard to the low rate of in- 
terest obtainable on good-class investments 
and the possibility of further reductions in 
this yield and because of the necessity to 
provide a substantial margin between the 
rate of interest earned and the valuation rate, 
we have carried forward sufficient surplus to 
meet the higher reserves required if we decide 
in future to value our liabilities at a rate of 
interest of 2} per cent. and to retain unim- 
paired the present margin between the office 
premiums and the net premiums which is 
set aside for future expenses and as provision 
for future bonuses. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


I am glad to be able to report a further 
substantial increase in the premiums in the 
fire department, the income of £1,545,224 for 
the last year being a new record in the com- 
pany’s history. When I addressed you a year 
ago I mentioned the sharp increase in the 
fire loss ratio in North America and I pointed 
out that the high level of claims there 
appeared to be continuing. Unfortunately, 
this tendency prevailed throughout the past 
year and I regret to say that the volume of 
Claims from North America still shows no 
signs of diminution. This has been the 
general experience of the fire insurance com- 
Panies throughout the U.S.A. and Canada, 
and as we have a very substantial fire account 
m these countries we have naturally been 
obliged to shoulder our share of the losses. 
In the British Isles the claims were higher 

an in the previous year, but, fortunately, in 
Certain other parts of the world the loss ratio 
was unusually light and the total result has 

en that we are able to transfer from the 
fire account a surplus of £75,216 to the profit 
and loss account. This, during a somewhat 
dificult year, can be regarded as-a very. satis- 
factory achievement. 


ACCIDENT AND MARINE DEPARTMENTS 


The accident department, which includes 
personal accident, employers’ liability, motor 
and other contingencies underwritten in the 
accident department, such as public liability, 
burglary, fidelity guarantee, plate glass, etc., 
under the heading of “ miscelianeous,” con- 
tinues to show sound and steady develop- 
ment. Our experience overseas has followed 
closely the pattern of home business and 
has gene:ally been satisfactory. After making 
full provision for all outstanding claims, we 
are able to transfer the sum of £58,925 to 
profit and loss account. 


Compared with the previous year, there 
has been a further :eduction in marine pre- 
miums, but fortunately the drop has not been 
so heavy as we had anticipated. Premium 
rates have naturally fallen since the cessation 
of hostilities but the reduction in income on 
this account has been counteracted to a con- 
siderable extent by the larger volume of busi- 
ness transacted in 1945 than during 1944. 
Claims paid during the year were higher by 
nearly £40,000, and though they relate mainly 
to casualties in previous years they were no 
greater than expected. 


Our associated company, the “ Maritime,” 
was able to write back a provision not re- 
quired for excess profits tax of £100,000 and 
the satisfactory sum of £165,000 has been 
transferred to the profit and loss account. 
The underwriting fund is fully maintained at 
the substantial figure of £913,967 in order to 
provide for claims in respect of unrepaired 
damages and belated claims for casualties 
which occurred during the war, many of 
which have yet to be assessed. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


Turning now to the profit and loss account, 
it will De noticed that the net sum received in 
interest, Gividends and rents (less income-tax 
and amortisation) amounts to £108,683, which 
compares with {101,783 for the previous 
year. Transfers from the shareholders’ life 
profits account (being one-fifth of the amount 
transferred from the life assurance account) 
and the fire, accident and marine accounts 
total £326,160, which compares with £236,088 
in 1944. In addition, a sum of £10,116 has 
been recovered in respect of bad debts in 
ex-enemy occupied territories. 


The balance at the end of the year is 
£465,620 It will be remembered that in 
1940 and again in 1941 the directors felt it 
prudent to reduce the dividend on the shares. 
Now that the war is over and we can look 
forward to more normal trading conditions, 
and having regard to the results of the past 
year, the directors feel that at least part of the 
reduction should be restored. It is therefore 
recommended that the dividend should be 
increased from 4s. 6d. to §s. 6d. on the “A” 
shares and from 16s. 1o}d. to 20s. 74d. on 
the “B” shares, both subject to deduction of 
income-tax. The net cost of this dividend 
will be £90,750, leaving a balance of £374,870 
to be carried forward. 


The total assets shown in the balance- 
sheet amount to cver £19,962,000, being an 
increase of more than £483,000 compared 
with the frevious year. Stock Exchange 
securities are all stated in the balance-sheet 
at or under the middle market prices quoted 
on December 31st last, and the valuation at 
that date shows a very substantial appreciation 
over the book values. It will be recognised 
that this appreciation is due largely te current 
money rates. 


The report and accounts were agproved. 
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CALEDONIAN ASSUR ANCE 
COMPANY 


Mr A. WALLACE COWAN’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and forty-first annual 
general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 9th instant, in Edinburgh. 


The chairman, Mr A. Wallace Cowan, 
JP in moving the adoption of the report, 
said: 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The net new life assurances issued during 
1945 amounted to £1,205,109, the premiums 
thereon being £67,899, of which £26,649 
were single premiyms. The new life assur- 
ances, although slightly less than the figure 
for the previous year, are considered satis- 
factory. 


The death claims for 1945 (including war 
claims) amounted to £245,530, as compared 
with £270,197 for 1944. 

The commission and expenses for the 
year 1945, excluding those applicable to 
annuities, showed a ratio to the net pre- 
mium income of 14.7 per cent., the same 
as for 1944. 


The average net rate of interest earned 
for the year 1945 on the life assurance and 
annuity fund was £3 2s. 3d. per cent. 


As has already been announced in the 
Press, we are paying an interim bonus of 
£1 per cent. per annum in respect of each 
year’s premium due and paid since Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, in respect of ordinary partici- 
pating policies becoming claims by death 
or maturity during 1946. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1945 was 
£1,206,265, the highest in the history of 
the company, which represents a consider- 
able increase on the figure of £1,061,555 
for 1944, which was also a record figure. 
The profit for 1945 was £19,009, compared 
with £3,348 in 1944. This profit for 1945 
is not satisfactory on account of the adverse 
position of fire underwriting in the United 
States of America. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premiums for the year 1945 were 
£690,310, as compared with £579,541 for 
the previous year. The profit for the year 
1945 was £12,359, compared with {£41,920 
for the previous year. The fall in profit 
was due to adverse underwriting experi- 
ence in the motor department in the United 
States, where, owing to war conditions, a 
high claims cost without a compensating 
increase in premium rates was the common 
experience of insurance companies. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


This account continues to show satisfac- 
tory results. A sum of £65,000 has been 
transferred to the profit and loss account, 
leaving the fund at £634,825 (250 per cent. 
of the year’s premium income), as compared 
with £682,328 (222 per cent. of the 1944 
premium income). The sum of £65,000 
transferred to the profit and loss account 
is practically the amount required to cover 
the income tax and NDC liability on the 
profit of the 1943 underwriting account now 
closed for taxation purposes. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The provision for British income tax and 
NDC which covers our estimated liability 
at December 31, 1945, is £62,600, which 
compares with {15,500 at December 31, 
1944. This increase is largely explained by 
the inclusion of the tax liability on the 
marine profits to which I have already re- 
ferred. If the recommendations of the 


directors be approved, the balance to be 
carried forward in the account, after pay- 
ment of a dividend of 15s. a share and the 
allocation of {£20,c00 to the staff pension 
fund, will be £84,778. 

The report was adopted, 
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LANCASHIRE STEEL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


QUESTION OF NATIONALISATION 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Lancashire Steel Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, at 
Warrington. 

Mr John E. James (chairman and manag- 
ing director) said that the directors had 
decided to recommend the full dividend on 
the 5} per cent. Non-Cumulative Redeem- 
able Second Preference Stock and to continue 
payment of 7 per cent. on the “A” and 
“B” Ordinary Stock in respect of the year 
ended 31st October, 1945. 

The contribution made by the Corpora- 
tion to the national effort in the production 
of various forms of steel, including shells, 
bombs, Bailey bridges, landing-craft of 
various types and other war products had 
been a notable one. Their main subsidiary, 
Rylands Brothers, Limited, had also played 
its full part in the production of wire, to- 
gether with the many types of wire goods 
that the war demanded, while the White- 
cross company had specialised in wife ropes 
of every kind, including balloon cable of 
remarkable strength and lightness hitherto 
unknown. 


Since the close of the war, they had been 
faced with the difficulties of the transition 
period. Contracts from the Government 
for supplies for the Armed Forces had been 
reduced and finally cancelled. Their place 
had now been taken by a heavy demand 
for all classes of commercial products, and 
the capacity of the Corporation’s works, 
and those of its subsidiary companies, would 


’ have been highly taxed, even in the best of 


circumstances, in carrying out all the business 
offered. Unfortunately, shortage of all 
classes of labour and raw materials had pre- 
vented them from obtaining the full output 
of which the works were capable, Shortage 
of coal, in particular, was causing the gravest 
misgivings in industrial circles, and no one 
factor would have a greater beneficial effect 
on output than an increase in the supplies 
of fuel of suitable qualities, nor was any of 
greater importance to the future of the iron 
Gnd steel industry. 


NATIONALISATION DANGERS 


With regard to the issue of nationalisation 
of the industry which the Government had 
raised, to carry out any policy of partial 
public ownership such as had been suggested 
by the Government would require prolonged 
enquiry and consideration, as many of the 
industries in the iron and steel group were 
not producers either of iron or steel, but 
used iron or steel, or both, as their raw 
material in the manufacture of a_ great 
variety of highly finished products. To 
attempt to unravel that complicated group 
of industries and lay down lines of demarca- 
tion between them would, even if it was 
practicable, take a lengthy period of time. 
In his own view, the proposal to intreduce 
any form of nationalisation into those 
industries would have consequences which 
frankly .were incalculable and which he 
viewed with the gravest apprehension. 


He could not believe that an industry 
which had such a splendid record during 
the war was likely to be more successful in 
the post-war world if it was taken out of 
the hands of those. who had guided its 
destinies during the most critical period in 
the annals of the country, and who, at the 

sent time, had their development plans 
or reorganisation and modernisation on a 
scale previously unknown, ready to be put 
into operation. 

The report was adopted. 


At the annual general meeting of Leyland 
Motors, Limited, held on the 8th instant, the 
chairman, Mr C. B. Nixon, made the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


We met last year on June 20th, and we 
meet to-day on the first anniversary of VE- 
Day. Happily VE-Day was followed closely, 
on August 14th, by VJ-Day. As a result, 
Government contracts were drastically cur- 
tailed much earlier than had been anticipated. 
Furthermore, the time conceded to us in 
which to prepare for the resumption of civil 
production was very short, and it has been 
a difficult and strenuous year. 


At the date of our last meeting we had over 
10,000 employees, wholly engaged in manu- 
facture for Government account, but to-day 
such production has ceased. The vast change- 
over from war to peace production has been 
successfully accomplished. 


During the war the manufacture of wheeled 
vehicles had to be entirely suspended, other 
manufacturers being directed to supply the 
civil demand. This arrangement had one 
compensatory advantage in that it enabled us, 
when making a new start, to incorporate into 
our post-war products the engineering ex- 
perience proved in the hard school of war. 
These models of new basic design, which 
form the nucleus of our post-war pro- 
gramme, are rapidly establishing a high 
reputation, and in their respective classes 
proving better than anything that has ever 
been placed on the market, here or elsewhere. 
Additional standard and certain specialised 
mode!s will be announced in due course. 


CONSTRUCTIONS AND USE REGULATIONS 


Upwards of 15 months ago the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders ap- 
proached the Minister of War Transport for 
a gene.al revision and modernisation of the 
Regulations governing the Construction and 
Use of Commercial Motor Vehicles, but we 
regret to say that as yet no acceptable settle- 
ment has been reached, and only as a result 
of great pressure inside and outside of Par- 
liament have one or two points been re- 
luctantly conceded. 


An early and realistic settlement of the 
whole subject before new designing and 
tooling were undertaken, would have enabled 
the industry to intensify its export drive. 
That opportunity has been thrown away. So 
long as this industry is handicapped by regu- 
lations which prevent it making vehicles 
interchangeable in the home and_ export 
markets it is useless, and unfair, to blame it 
for not exporting enough, and to exhort it to 
sell the major part of its output abroad, dis- 
posing of the surplus only at home. 


UNNECESSARY HANDICAPS 


While these unreasonable and quite un- 
necessary handicaps are imposed upon us 
energy which should be devoted to production 
must be deployed to fight this wearing but 
essential battle with Authority. In particular, 
the Minister, without vouchsafing any reason, 
and despite the united demands of operators, 
trades unions and manufacturers, still obstin- 
ately refuses to allow the discarding of ‘an 
unnecessary and unwanted third axle on 
certain buses. The general construction of a 
a ae from that of the two- 

type w one is acceptable in over- 
seas markets, and 


positions serviced, when one would 


The reason why our motor industry is not 
in the lead is that successive Governments 
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LEYLAND MOTORS, LIMITED 


MODELS OF NEW BASIC DESIGN 


have discouraged its growth, seeking alws. 
to smother it by regulation, by aie om 
by depriving it of a modern road system on 
which to operate. Tooling and Preparatory 
work is so expensive and time-consuming that 
to achieve success the industry must be 
assured of a settled five years Progressive 
Programme covering diminishing taxation, 


modern roads and regulations, and 
cael ‘pelice: egu and a workable 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


When practical support is needed, private 
enterprise is constantly exhorted to be enter- 
prising. The general economic outlook to. 
day would, under normal conditions, afford 
ample justification for the plans for technical 
development and expansion that the directors 
have adopted. Although we have large orders 
for both home and export, we nevertheless 
feel that the future is disconcertingly obscure 
and unsettled. We are passing through 3 
period of exceptional international and 
national political crises, and the outcome of 
these, much more than anything the board 
and staff can do, will decide the well-being 
or otherwise of this company, and indeed of 
this country, for many years. 


Our decision to proceed is, therefore, an 
act of faith that political sanity may yet pre- 
vail. Heavy additional burdens are being put 
on British industry at a time when the outpui 
per worker is less than in 1938. The cost 
of production is appreciably higher, and, 
what is more serious stil], higher than cor- 
responding costs in the United States. Prices 
to-day are undoubtedly artificial, and until 
by co-operation and higher efficiency they 

me more nearly in line with pre-war 
levels, real progress will be impossible. 


The recent settlement between the em- 
ployers and the engineering unions is a help- 
ful compromise. The unions have had the 
good sense not to insist on pressing demands 
which, if conceded at the present time, might 
well have precipitated disaster. 


NATIONALISATION 


Your company has its own extensive sice! 
and iron foundries. How far the Govern- 
ment wishes to carry the nationalisation 0 
the steel and transport industries and what 
other industries may be included, are matte! 
of grave concern to everyone engaged 
industry. Only those who manufacture ste¢l, 
who buy steel, who manufacture transport 
equipment, and those who provide or us 
transport are competent to give worthwhile 

inions on these matters. Such people st 

si unanimously opposed to these pro 
jects, and have expressed their views, SUP 
ported by evidence, with no uncertain or dis- 
cordant voices. 


As I see it, the same principle is at issut 
in all these penpoeale which strike deeper than 
the interests of any specific activity for 
time being wiapdlied. t is the opposition 
ideologies, of ethical values, and it concems 
the whole future of the human family. anf 

I cannot to-day enlarge on the ae 
demerits of these great. ethical and poli 
issues, but if we are convinced, as I am com 
ay ee 

rinci will not , and that | 
Socialest so far as Nationalisant 
is cannot be for the lasting os s 
of the. country, and may ibly be fa 3 
its recovery, let us plead that the country a 
i ernment may realise, before it 1s 


this Gov y ae 

late, what a vm be wanton! aut 
liberately to industry into tl oe 
confusion and distress, just at 2 ume © 
every ounce of energy should be devore? 
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THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND LIMITED 


STRONG AND LIQUID POSITION 


SIR A. STEVEN BILSLAND’S 
REVIEW 


The annual meeting of shareholders of 
The Union Bank of Scotland Limited was 
held on the 8th instant, Sir A. Steven Bils- 
jand, Bt., M.C., D.L., chairman of the Bank, 
in the chair, 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speecth, said: The balance-sheet submitted 
showed a total of £69,300,000. an increase 
of £3,600,000 over last year’s record figure. 
Deposits at £58,800,000, an increase of 
{4,100,000 during the year, had also reached 
the highest figure yet recorded, and it was 
snteresting to note that the increase in their 
deposits since 1939 amounted to 
{25,500,000. The considerable expansion in 
bank deposits during the past six years had 
been, of course, the result of the colossal 
expenditure by the Government for pur- 
poses of the war, but this expenditure should 
now show a marked and progressive decline. 

The Bank’s position continued to be one 
of great liquidity and strength. ‘ Cash and 
money at call and short notice amounted 
10 £16,200,000, which represented almost 
28 per cent. of their deposits. Bills at 
£1,600,000 showed an increase of £350,000, 
but Treasury Deposit Receipts at {5,000,000 
were £1,000,000 less than last year. Their 
holding of British Government securities 
had increased by practically £3,000,000 to 
£33,.490,000, and these investments had well- 
spread dates of maturity. 

Loans and advances at April 2nd 
amounted to £8,395,000, a reduction of 
£606,000 since last year. During the past 
few years substantial advances had been 
made for the purpose of financing Govern- 
ment contracts, but requirements for accom- 
modation of that nature kad substantially 
declined, and they now looked forward to 
the financing of ordinary trading require- 
ments to a gi¢ater extent than had been done 
for some years. There were indications that 
demands for banking accommodation were 
growing, but the uncertainty which existed 
in regard to the restrictions to be laid upon 
private enterprise in the future was bound 
meantime to place a check upon borrowing 
for the purposes of reconstruction and the 
development of new undcrtakings. 


YEAR’S PROFIT 


_The profit for the year amounted to 
£331,000, an increase of £8,000, and this 
figure was arrived at after making full pro- 
vsion for every known liability or contin- 
gency. In October last, in pursuance of 
the Government’s declared cheap money 
policy, interest on Treasury Deposit Receipts 
had been reduced from 14 per cent. to 
« Per cent., while at the same time Treasury 
Bill and Call Money rates for Discount 
Market Loans had been reduced from 1 per 
cent. to 4 per cent. These reductions were 
compensated in part only by the reduction 
in the deposit rate, which the banks had 
been compelled to make, and when regard 
Was paid to the steadily falling yield on 
British Government securities and to the 

S steeply rising costs, it would be 
éppreciated that last year’s satisfactory re- 
sults were due in large measure to the em- 
Ployment of increased resources. 

This year £50,000 had again been placed 
‘0 the published reserve, which now stood 
ét £2,100,000, and a further provision of 
420,000 had been made for deferred repairs 
A peg: They were aS aperere 

sum of £40,000, as against £35,000 last 
pets. being set aside towards = Bank’s 
‘ability for pensions and allowances. After 
giving effect to these allocations and pro- 
viding for the dividend of 18 per cent. re- 
‘ommended by the Board, the carry-forward 
{fon amount to £157,000, an increase of 


note change-over from war to peace pro- 
ucton was proceeding as rapidly as the 


availability of labour and materials per- 
mitted. It was essential that certain forms 
of control should remain in being, but only 
too often a difficult situation, not incapable 
of solution, was aggravated by the delay 
that occurred in obtaining decisions from 
Government Departments and so a sense 
of frustration was created. 


ENORMOUS TOTAL OF NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURE 


The caution of the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, as regarded the relief of taxation 
in his Budget proposals, was inevitable in 
the present circumstances. The withdrawal 
of the Excess Profits Tax at the end of the 
year was a welcome relief to trade and in- 
dustry. The principal feature of the Budget, 
however, was the enormous total of expen- 
diture provided for in the current year, 
viZ., £3,887 million, and the absence of any 
indication of effective steps being taken to 
reduce expenditure. The Chancellor had 
calculated that the current year would close 
with an actual deficit of £300,000,000 after 
subtracting the terminal items. 
e very high proportion of the national 
income being taken by the Government 
hampered industry, weakened incentive and 
seriously reduced the pool of savings re- 
quired to meet the capital demands of indus- 
try. Furthermore, the vast scale of com- 
mitments undertaken and in _ prospect 
assumed the continuance of a very high 
national income uninterrupted by recessions 
here or elsewhere. If we were to avoid a 
rigidity of costs which would impede our 
progress in world markets when the period 
of a sellers’ market concluded, earnest 
thought must be given to the means to 
reduce national expenditure. 

The report was unanimously adopted and 
a dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. per 
annum declared. 

Sir A. Steven Bilsland, Brt., M.C., D.L., 
was re-elected chairman of the Bank. 


CAMP BIRD LIMITED 
HIGHER PROFITS 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of. Camp Bird Limited was held, on the 
7th instant, in London, Mr F. W. Baker (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his review 
circulated with the accounts :— 


The accounts for the year 1945 reveal a 
satisfactory position. The profit, amounting 
to £111,544, was £81,635 higher than for the 
previous year, almost wholly accounted for 
by an increase in the profit on realisation of 
investments. In addition, there was an un- 
realised profit on quoted investments as at 
the date of the balance-sheet. 


After certain allocations there remains a 
balance of £60,140, out of which a dividend 
of od. per share less tax is recommended, 
requiring £44,836 and leaving £15,304 to be 
carried forward to the current year. 

The break-up value of the company’s 
shares at December 31st last based on market 
values, and where these are not available on 
directors’ estimated values, was 17s. 3d. per 
share, which compares with f1s. 9d. per share 
at December 31, 1944. 


The agreement between the company and 
New Consolidated Gold Fields, Limited, 
covering the provision of office accommoda- 
tion and secretarial services, and under which 
agreement the company was entitled to be 
offered by New Consolidated Gold Fields, 
Limited, a 10 per cent. participation in new 
business originating with them, has been. 
under review during the year. As a result, 
the agreement was formally terminated and 
a new one has been entered into at a some- 
what reduced fee, without participation as of 
right in new busiress. Participations in new 
business may still be offered by New Con- 
solidated Gold Fields, Limited, but they will 
not accrue as a light in future. 


The report was adopted. 


775 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


FUTURE OF THE RAILWAYS 


The annual general meeting of the British 
South Africa Company was held, on the 9th 
instant, in London. 

Sir Dougal O. Malcolm, K.C.M.G., the 
President, said that the total of receipts at 
£823,598 exceeded the corresponding figure 
for the year before by £22,000. The profit, 
£373,639, was £700 less. They proposed, 


“ in effect, the same dividend as last year, Io 


per cent., less tax. During the war years 
the total value of the Northern Rhodesian 
mineral output was over £76,400,000, of 
which £67,000,000 was attribytable to the 
production of over 1,400,000 tons of copper, 
of which the Allies had had the benefit. 
The Rhokana Corporation had produced 
just under 490,000 tons, Nchanga Consoli- 
dated had produced 76,584 tons, Roan Ante- 
lope 396,000 tons and Mufulira 458,000 tons. 


The whole production of the Northern 
Rhodesian Copper Mines, which was pro- 
ceeding at the rate of 18,000 tons per month, 
was being disposed of at satisfactory prices, 
so that he did not feel anxious about their 
royalty. revenue from that source. Rhodesia 
Broken Hill had produced zinc and vana- 
dium. The Lunsemfwa Hydro-electric 
plant was now operating at full output. A 
portion of the new concentrator had beer 
commissioned in March, 1946. The new 
lead smelter had also been commissioned 
and was producing at the rate of 800 to 
1,000 tons of pig lead per month. With 
lead and zinc at current prices, the company 
made a material contribution to _ their 
mineral royalty revenue. 


POSSIBLE NATIONALISATION 


In 1942 a resolution of the Southern 
Rhodesia Legislative Assembly had been 
adopted to the effect that the transport 
system should be acquired by the State. It 
was obvious that the undertaking of 
Rhodesia Railways Limited could not be 
acquired by the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia alone, and the United Kingdom 
Government had decided to appoint a com- 
missioner to advise them, and in June, 1945, 
Sir Harold Howitt had been appointed. In 
his report he said that he felt that Govern- 
ment ownership of the railways was bound 
to come, but that the question of the advis- 
ability of Government acquisition of the 
equity of the Rhodesia Railways Limited 
should be deferred for at least five years. 


If that report were accepted as it stood, 
it must put Rhodesia Railways Limited, the 
Rhodesia Railways Trust and the British 
South Africa Company in a very embarrass- 
ing position. Their responsibilities would 
not be diminished, but they would have to 
take important decisions in the light of a 
possibility that the consequences of those 
decisions would fall on others after 1950. 
The years between now and the end of 
1950 would be very important for the rail- 
way undertaking. The first date at which 
the existing debenture debt of Rhodesia 
Railways Limited could be paid off occurred 
on October 1, 1947. 


Then, owing to the impossibility during 
the war of carrying out necessary works, 
it would be necessary in the near future 
to raise some {£6,000,000. That could not 
be borrowed with an existing debenture 
debt of £20,000,000 standing in front of it. 
Thus the problem was that of raising 
£26,000,000 to pay off existing debentures 
and to find the new money by October of 
next year. If they knew that the railway 
undertaking was to remain in their hands, 
their course would be clear; they would 
tackle the job with a good heart, but, if 
the Howitt Report were accepted, the future 
prospect would be just what they would 
not know about. 


The report was adopted. 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR HEYWOOD'S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Pinchin, 
Johnson and Company, Limited, was held at 
Tigbourne Court, Witley, Surrey, on the 
roth instant. Mr C. G. Heywood (the chair- 
man) presided, and stated: 


During the war we were fully occupied 
on priority output of the highest importance. 
“Shadow” plans anticipated possible dis- 
location through enemy action, and so 
afforded continuity of production in spite of 
severe enemy damage sustained exceeding 
£750,000. 

Through the co-operation of our Ameri- 
can caaeaie we have examined the latest 
American practices and technical progress 
before finalising our own plans for replace- 
ment. 


At home during the war this company 
supplied a good percentage of the coating 
material used on aircraft, a very high pro- 
portion of the compositions for the Navy 
and Merchant Marine, large quantities of 
de-frosting material for aircraft, by far the 
highest amount of lacquer used in the can- 
ning of foodstuffs and other commodities, a 
large proportion of the supply of Jerrican 
lining and finishing material, on the effi- 
ciency of which the supply of liquid iuei 
to the Forces depended, a dominant share 
of the supply of anti-gas paint for all forms 
of guns, vehicles, etc. 


_ In addition, entirely original ucts 
were produced, an example was sure 
Plastic Insulating Waterproofing material, 

which was used on. every ical, 
armoured, and transport vehicle engaged in 
the invasions. We are very proud to be 
told that this material was a vital factor in 
the success of the military operations. 


In their own fields, our Empire associates 
were equally active. 


Considerable thought has been given to 
the planning of our organisation on account 
of its great spread of activity, complexities, 
and world-wide ramifications. A_ specific 
example is the planning of our research 
activity, to ensure that the company’s pro- 
ducts shall reach the highest possible stan- 
dards of practical efficiency and march level 
with the varying demands of industry, which 
are ever more exacting. 


The immediate benefits from this planning 
may, unfortunately, be delayed by factors 
entirely beyond our control. 

It is obvious that the demand for our 
products is enormous. Never in the history 
of this industry has there been so great a 
demand. The productive capacity of our 
various works is geared up to meet what 
should be our share of the supply to that 
demand, but the dominating factor is the 
raw material supply. 

Whilst production and distribution are 
factors which we control, the supply of 
raw material is a factor over which we have 
no control whatever. There is hardly one 
singic imstance where raw material supply 
is adequate for the post-war volume 
required. 

The Government have expressed a desire 
to encourage export in a production drive 
for prosperity. As far.as our industry is 
concerned, this is impossible on an austerity 
ration. Not only is direct paint export 
affected, but shortage also directly affects 
the export ability of a vast variety of pro- 
ducts made in this country by other indus- 
tries. 

The company has always had a large ex- 
port business. It also has a large invest- 
ment in subsidiary and associated enter- 
prises abroad, where local production has 
been proved to be the most effective method 
of operating. It may well be that circum- 
stances will necessitate a further extension 
of the policy of local manufacturing. 


You already know that your company has 
a large investment in p'astic . enterprise. 


Pazallel to this interest your company has 
always been active in tie manufacture of 
synthetic resinous materials that are repiac- 
ing natural resins in surface coatings. 

Looking beyond the immediate future, it 
is reasonable to anticipate a progressive im- 
provement in the raw material situation, and 
although it is not possible at the moment 
to meet all phases of the current demand, 
yet it must remembered that until such 
demand is satisfied it will simply remain 
deferred. As a result, despite present frus- 
trations and difficulties, we still have faith 
in the future. 


The report and accounts for the year 1945 
were adopted, and a final dividend of 12} 
per cent., less tax, was declared on the 
ordinary shares, making 15 per cent., less 
tax, for the year. 


The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the auditors reappointed. 


E. POLLARD AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFITS 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of E. Pollard and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 7th instant, at 159, St. John 
Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C., Mr H. 
Edward Pollard, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr P. E. Winter) read the 
notice convening the meeting, and Mr A. R. 
hig er representing the auditors, Messrs. 
> z Welchman & Co., read the report of 

1s rm. 


The chairman said: Gentlemen—I have 
pleasure in submitting to you the accounts 
of the company for the year ending 31st 
December, 1945. Trading conditions have 
been rather difficult throughout this period, 
the first part of which was under war condi- 
tions and the second part complicated by 
the ending of many of our war contracts 
and the beginning of the rehabilitation of 
our factories, plant and offices, to get them 
back to their pre-war state. A large number 
of our war contracts have been completed 
and settled with the contractors concerned 
and the results included in these accounts. 

The trading profit, after allowing for 
EPT and for £24,570 of deferred repairs, 
amounts to £141,217, which is the highest 
trading profit the company has ever been 
able to show. After the usual charges in the 
profit and loss account, which are all sub- 
stantially the same as in 1944, we have 
Aitzaes, as against £83,518 in 1944, to carry 
c to the appropriation account. ‘here 
is a sum of £37,396 brought torward from 
1944 which, a to the £112,468, makes 
a total of £149,864 available for Preference 
dividends, income-tax, debenture ion, 
and for the proposals that I shall make 
shortly for an ordinary dividend of 7} per 
cent. and the placing of £19,000 to general 
reserve. 


Our work in progress dropped from 
£685,901 net in 1944 to £589,627, which was 
expected. We have made all the necessary 
provisions for debenture redemption. deferred 


dropped from £289,447 to £188,124. 
, DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 

I think you will agree that the bala 

sheet shows the company to be in a fai 

strong position, and I am glad of this be- 

cause the outlook for 1946 is one of some 

. A few of our war contracts are 
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licences, and a continual search js be: 

made for alternative materials. and I can cals 
hope that things will be a good deal aoe 
well before the end of 1946. . 


The turnover we have been able to my; 
tain for the first three months of 1946 
not sufficient to warrant an optimistic outlook 
for our next accounts, but, as | say, I trys 
this will improve as time goes on. We ate 
building up our organisation again and have 
dispensed with all war-time expenditure thy 
will not be useful in the future. We haye 


iven up the temporary factory at : 
Cae which did so much nee 
craft work during the war. On the othe; 
hand, we have taken a factory in Stoke 
Newington for special process work for shop- 
fitting. We have given up the large store 
at Stamford Hill, but we have retained the 
adjacent factory which is now being used fo; 
Ministry of Supply work. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE OUTLOOK 


Our organisation now has five large and 
three small factories in London, all wel! 
pe ge: ag Pe fitted up for fast production 

' very high-quality work, and with our very 
slightly revised and enthusiastic technical 
staff, we look forward to easier but busier 
times with confidence. 


_One day I hope we shall be able to spend 
tume to list amd discuss all the varied and 
interesting products we made during the war, 
but, quite frankly, I feel that we must now 
devote the whole of our energies to getting 
back to our proper business before indulging 
in these interesting reminiscences. I have 
to announce with very great personal regret 
that my friend, adviser and director of th 


company for twenty-five years, Mr A. A.B. 


Walford, has recently died. All those who 
knew him will mourn ‘the passing of a fine 
character. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
ed. 


~ 


LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 
AND PRODUCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR H. J. WELCH’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held in London on the 6ih instant. 
In his address, which was circulated with the 
annual accounts, the chairman, Mr H. J. 
Welch, said: Our first object has been to pul 
a stop to such deterioration as had been going 
on in parts of the estates as a result of neglect, 
and the second to get production of rubber 
resumed as rapidly and on as large a scalt 
as possible. 

Production of rubber has been controlled 
chiefly by the condition of the plant an 
machinery. One estate, in which the factory 
was almost in full working order, had_neatly 
half its area in tapping by the end of Decear 
ber and the whole area in February. Othets, 
less fortunate, had to effect laborious repails 
and to adopt many improvisations ; by § 
means one estate after another was able © 
commence production during February & 
March, and we hope shortly to hear that al 
the estates have done so. 

The cost of production per pound we 
such conditions will necessarily be very ™ d 
higher than in normal times. The price th 
tod. per Ib which has been imposed on @ 
industry is quite unreasonably low. 

We may congratulate ourselves that . 
company has ample reserves and funds 
of which the cost of rehabilitation can ; 
met, and the net cost per planted acre ¢ 
which the estates stand in the compa 
books is very low. 

“The revenue account of the past year o* 
a credit balance of £4,941, and with 
addition of this sum the revenue a 
priation account stands at £106,473. , 

The report and accounts were 
unanimously 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 11, 1946 


PUBLIC ISSUE 
Plaster Products (Greenhithe) (plaster board manufacturers).— 


Capital £400,000 ; £200,000 in 6 per cent cumulative preference £1 
shares and £200,000 in 5s. ordinary. All preference and 311,528 §s. 
ordinary Offered at par. Debentures and notes amounting to £36,500 
will be redeemed before August 31, 1946; new issues will provide 
£255,257 net, leaving total net assets of £404,262. Profits, before 
interest payments and income tax, for years to March 31: 1944, 
Dr. £14,214; 1945, £25,618 ; 1946, £31,197. Dividends on £122,118 
of ordinary capital: 1945, 5 pe cent ; 1946, 15 per cent. Balance- 
sheet as at March 31, 1946: fixed assets, less depreciation, £161,143 ; 
Irish subsidiary, £7,002; current assets, £86,733; current liabilities, 
£90,432. Prospectus shows preference dividend covered 2} times by 
1945/46 profits, which, before reserves, are equivalent to 9.6 per cent 
on the ordinary capital. New issue will provide for expansion at 
Greenhithe and new factory at Dunball, expected to be in operation 
in the summer of 1947. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


John Duckworth & Son (Blackburn) (specialist weavers).—Capital 
{50,000 in Is. shares. Net profits, before income-tax, years to March 31 : 
1938, £9,646 ; 1944, £14,694; 1945, £14,774; 1946, £16,688. Fixed 
assets valued April 1, 1946, at £118,300, and net current assets 
£49,644. Directors propose to recommend dividend of 30 per cent 
for 1946. Whitehead Industrial Trust took 980,000 shares at total cost 
of 3s. 10.3d. per share and offered them at 4s. ; offer oversubscribed. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Cater, Brightwen & Co. (Discount House).—Capital £1,200,000 in 
£800,000 § per cent preference stock and £400,000 ordinary stock. 
Profits, before taxation, to April 5: 1944 (from May 1, 1943), 
£245,032; 1945, £254,965 ; and 1946, £280,892. Ordinary dividend 
from 1936 to 1945, 26 per cent ; for 1946, 33 per cent on £290,000. 
In February, 1946, 110,000 ordinary shares issued at 110s __ Balance- 
sheet as at April 5, 1946: Total £74,728,998 ; bills, £52,416,576 ; 
securities, less “ share premiums and securities reserves,” £20,172,892 ; 
loans, £72,931,876. : 

The Aluminium Plant and Vessel.—Capital £372,138 ; £300,000 in 
e per cent cumulative £1 erence £72,138 in 2s. ordinary. 

rofits bere tax and staff bonus, years: 1938, £63,498; 1943, 
£182,089 ; 1944, £162,228 ; 1945, £111,818. Dividends 1936 to 1945 
have averaged 25 ae cent tax free, the rate paid for last four years. 
Balance-shevt at December 31, 1945, fixed assets £161,349, patents 
£6,990, investments £3,866, net current assets £154,512. 
of new issue estimated at £435,625, total covering preference c@aital 
over 25 times. New shares subsc&bed by Seligman thers in May, 
1946 ; 300,000 preference at 21s. and 150,000 ordinary at 18s. 


New York Prices 


Proceeds 


Close Close | Close Close Close Close 

7 May | 3. Commercial Apr. May Apr. May 
\. Railroads 7 | and Industrial 30 7 4 
Atlantic Coast .. 72 714 | Am. Smelting... 68) 68 | Int. Paper...... 493 49} 
Can. Pacific .... 19) 19} , Am, Viscose .... 714 72 | Liggett Myers... 96} 99 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. .. 593° 58 | Anaconda. ..... 48 46} | Nat. Distillers... 76} 75 
N.Y. Central.... 26% 27 Beth. Steel ..... 106 1044 Nat. Steel ....., 88} 86} 
Pennsylvania... 424 41} Briggs Mfg...... 50; 48) | PhelpsDodge... 44% 44) 
southern ....., 54 53§ | Celaneseof Amer. 74$ 74$ | Proct.Gamble.. 70} 67} 

Chrysler........ 128} 126% Sears Roebuck... 48 47 

2 Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag... . 99 112} | Shell Union..... 395 38 
Amer. Tel......, 1938 193 | Eastman Kodak. 259 247 = Std. OU N.J..... 78 78% 
Int. Telephone ., 25} 25 | Gen. Electric.... 45% 46} | 20th Cen. Fox... 603 603 
Pacific Light.... 62} 64 Gen. Motors .... 73% 71% | United Drug.... ai 36 
People’s Gas... . 1124 110 | InlandSteel .... 125 122$ | U.S. Steel ...... 83h 84 
sth. Cal. Ed..... 37} 382 | Int. Harvester .. 95§ 91} | West’house E... 34 33 
W. Union Tel... . 37$ 37} | Inter. Nickel.... 384 373 | Woolworth ..... 604 5 
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Overseas Railways Traffic Receipts 


| Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 











|g] tor Week Receipts 

Name | S Reg er rts ree reece a ir 

a 1945 | +0r— 194 | + or ~ 
peer maeper pera lait neaptppeticteshneninapnds eins + . - 
Antofagasta (Chili) &c.. | 17 | Apr. 28| 4£36,140'+ 2,610) 560,920/+ 43,270 
B.A, and Pacific......, | 44 | May 4} $2,382,000 + 12,000 |100,664,000 |+ 3,960,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern ..... 44; ,, 4) $3,498,000 + 353,000 | 157,762,000 |+ 9,537,000 
2 eee ee | ,, 4! $1,008,000 + 70,000 | 52,853,000 {+ 3,096,000 
Canadian National Gross |(a) 3! Mar. 31 |$32,603,000 ,— 4,443,000 | 92,359,000 |— 8,484,000 
Do. Do. Net. j(a)3} ,, 31 $ 3,543,000 \—4,185,000 | 7,377,000 \- 7,301,000 
Canadian Pacific....... 17 | Apr. 30 | *$7,425,000 | — 1,288,000 | 93,710,000 |— 6,322,000 
Do. Do Gross |{a) 3; Mar. 31 |$25,254,000 ,— 1,129 000 | 71,162,000 |— 2,470,000 
_ Do. Do. Net. (a) 3} ,, 31} $1,699,000 |\— 905,000 | 4,277,000 }— 1,739,000 
Central Argentine... ... | 44 | May 4) $3,108,355 |+ 360,355 j138,934 134 \+ 11,599,284 


U. Rlys. of Havana.... | 44 |» 4} £74,237 i+ 23,097 | 2,556,817 i+ 151,285 


— oe a 


~~ (a) Months” ~~ $_ Receipts in Argentine pesos. + 9days 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 





Price Indices Average Yields 











| (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) per cent, 
Group and Nusmbers | —T54 raerts j = 
of Securities | Apr. | July | Mar. | Apr. | Apr | Mar. | Apr. 
| 24, | 3, | 2%, | 30, | 24 | 26 | 30, 
1945 i 1945 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 
, — aca . we oc Do 
Se ee sa xk | 148-7 | 148-2 | 165-7 | 173-1 | 3-00| 269] 2-58 
Industrial Debentures (41) ... | 124-5 | 124-2 | 125-3} 125°5 3°79 3°75 3°75 
Industrial Preferences (101) . | 118+7 | 117 +1 | 117-6 | 118-9) 4+lu} 4+18 | 4-14 
Ordinary Shares 
Banks and Discount (10) ..... 124-4 | 117-8 | 121-0 | 126-5 3-65 3°75 3°59 
Insurance (10) ears eee), a 121-8 | 118-7 | 131-9 | 142-7 3°50 |} 3:27 3°03 
Building materials (6) ........ j 102-7 | 95-2 93-1 | 100-2 293} 3-15 3-13 
Coal (8)- sas parece Wisidpathees 103 0 | 88 +7 90 +9 90 +2 6°09 | 7°42 7-48 
Cotton (5)..... ie ate aabice | 56 -8 53 +3 54-7 59 -8 3-00 2°72 2°50 
Electric Light & Power (16)... | 1276 | 114-2} 116-1 | 114-8 3-69 4-57 4 -66 
eee et" aloe ant Rita Sabde aot Sa 
} WAAAP sieves: cwescayemoed ’ ‘ ‘ ’ 3° 
Total Productive (89) ......... 88 “0 | 81-5 | 83-2] 84:51 4:33 1 482 4-82 
Home Rails (4) .............. 67 -2 62 +5 646 64-3 6°36 8 09 8-13 
Shien AF): nciisssdeprae- veo ed 27°77} 27-2! 316} 34°38] 4°57) 4-22] 4-08 
Total Distributive (28).....+... 84:3 | 810 | 892) 94-4 3°76 } 406) 4°05 
Breweries & Distilleries (20)... | 166-0 161-0 | 173-2 | 179-1) 4-04, 4-10] 3-98 
Total Miscellaneous (40) ...... | 96°7 | 926) 97R | 1020 3-82 | 3-87 3-74 
| j 
| 86-9 89:5) 410) 4-44] 4-41 


Industrials (All Classes)(158)... 88-6 83- 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position in the early 
part of this week remained under the influence of the last-minute 
rush for 3 per cent Defence Bonds (discussed in a Note on page 764). 
Although this series of bonds was withdrawn on April 30th, postal 
applications and delays in clearing of cheques extended the period 
of resultant monetary pressure until well into this week. Both on 
Friday of last week and Monday of this, the discount market found 
it necessary to sell bills to the special buyer, but the*amount of assist- 
ance required was not large. On the Tuesday the market was just 
able to scrape through without further aid, thanks partly to a re- 
sumption of demand for bills—Julys—from the banks. 

Since then, the position has begun to reflect the effects of the 
Treasury bill tender, at which the syndicate allotment quota had 
dropped sharply from the record proportion secured in the previous 


(Continued on page 778) 


SECURITY PRICES, YIELDS AND MARKINGS 


PRICES: Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest stocks and 30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935 = 100). 


YIELDS: 2} per cent. 


Consols, gross yield; 34 per cent War Loan, gross yield assuming redemption 1952; ordinary shares, Financial News index, 
MARKINGS ; Daily average of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange lists, 


Dec. March June 
1946 


March june Sept. 
1945 ; 





Per cent. 


March June Sept. Dec. 


1945 


March. June 
1946 





+ 


: A - 


a 
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week, The decline evidently resulted from a large expansion of official 
requirements, for total applications rose steeply, and the average 
allotment rate dropped to only 10s. 1:18d. per cent. There were 
again no issues or maturities of TDR’s, but bill issues nominally 
exceeded maturities by £20 million, compared with £10 million in the 
previous week. Assuming a full allotment at the tenders, the excess 
will drop to £10 million next week, and in the following week will run 
off altogether. In that week, too, TDR maturities will be resumed. 

Demand for the 1} per cent. Exchequer Bonds appears for the 
present to have largely dried up, so that official operations in bonds 
—the 1946-48 War Bonds are being steadily absorbed—now seem 
to be involving a net release of funds. 

The Bank return shows a reasonably comfortable position. The 
total security portfolio has declined by over £15 million and a further 
£5 million has been immobilised, on balance, in public accounts. But 
private deposits have declined by nearly £5} million and the note 
circulation shows a further moderate contraction, so that bankers’ 
balances—which were still rather high in the previous week—have 
dropped by slightly less than £13 million, to £226 million. 





MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The jollowing rates prevailed on May 8, 1946 :— 

Bank rate, 2°4 (changed trom 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 6 
days, 43% ; 3months, #§% ; 4months, %°% ; 6months, 4-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
§-$% ; 3 months, $-4)°. Day-to-day money, }-$%. Short Loans 4-}%. Bank deposit 
rate, $% (max.). Discount houses, }% (max.), Fine trade ills, 3 months, 1-1}°, . 4moaths, 
ij-1)% : 6 months, 1)-2}%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on May 8, 
)945 iFigures in brackets are par of exchange) -— 


THE ECONOMIST, 


United States. $ to £ (4 -S6f) 4-02}-03}; mail transters, 4-02}-03). Canag 
(4-863) 4-43-45; mail transfers, 4-43-45}. Switzerland. Francs to 1 ‘(25 29 : S tof 
Paris. Francs 479-70-480 50. Syria. Pas. $81-885. Kr. (ly +154) in, 
Norway. 19-95-20 -05k. Helland. Fis. 10 68-70. Dutch West Indies, Florin f).j) 9 2% 

Frances 176}-{. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-35. Prague. 201-20) «  p,2?*% 
kscudos (110) 99 80-100 -20 ; mail trausters 99 -80-100-30. Panama. Dols. $402.5." 
trausters 4-02-04}. Grazil. Cruz 82°345 cr, (buying). Uruguay. Peso. 7-2) beet 

1-56 Manila. 8-10-15 pes. = Notyung, 
tixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearinz Offices. Spain. Peseta; 
Htaly. 71 -25 lire. setas 449 
tree Market —— ws rates prevailed on May 8, 1945 :-— 

Egypt. Piastres ) . india, Rupee (184. per rupee) 174)-18 4, 

a 18d. Wan, Ri. 128-130. Meng Kong. 1/23-1/34. cot feta 
(Pesos to £) 19-45. Colombia. (Pesos to /) 7 -00-7 -06 24 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay { 
of exchange is quoted in London. ¥ for which no raty 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





New York | way 7" | ~~ | = — a Ls May 
Se 1945 | 1948 1942 45 | | ots | a 
Cabies -— Cents cents | cents | Cents. | Cents Can! = 
Loudon. ...... 403 i § sob K HO3H5 | W3i8 WSS | 40558 403.44 
Montreal...... | 90°810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | [0-810 | 90-810 | 90-510 | 90-419 
Zuricht ....... 23°30 23°30 23-30 23-30 23-30 23-30 | 


24 * 24 “45 24-45 | 2445 


5 5-25 525 | 5s 
4-05 4-05 4-05 4 ‘ 
9+20 9-20 9-20 9-29 
23°85 23 -84 23-84 23-84 
° 2 oat 2 283 2 “288 2-283 
i 0. | 0 -84 0-84 | *0-84 


———— 
as 





(Continued on page 781) 





COMPANY NOTES 


British Oxygen.—Profits of this important 
welding and compressed gas company rose 
further in 1945, and the resumed publica- 
tion of consolidated profit statements shows 
that total profits, including those retained 


trading prospects. 


the ordinary capital of the parent company, 
a percentage which provides comfortable 
cover for the unchanged 16 per cent dividend 


payment. During the year the capital was 356,000. Of this, 
increased by the issue of {1,000,000 of 4 per £3: ec 
cent second preference stock. At the end of 
the year this new money had not been per- 
manently committed in the business, but 
served to strengthen the liquid position. 
Profits are struck after EPT, which was 
doubtless substantial. 
Years to December 31st, 
1945 1944 1945 
£ £ é 


Group Earnings and 
Dividends* :— 


they need have no doubt about the company’s 


Home and Colonial Stores.—This retail 
al p grocery and provision dealing company has 
by subsidiaries, amounted to 34 per cent on interests in Maypole iri 
Dairies, Liptons and Allied Suppliers, and 
is controlled in turn, by Lever and Unilever, 
: E Ltd. Gross profits in the longer 53-week 
and the 4 per cent special anniversary bonus year to January 5, 1946, declined by 


line in profits of the retail business, 
in which higher wages played an important 
part. Group stocks, however, are down from 
£3,688,262 to £3,400,492, and 
more s¢vere rationing of foodstuffs may have 
reduced the group’s turnover. The contri- 
bution of profit by the factories fell by 
£95,000 owing to shortage of raw materials 
and, in some instances, of labour. The com- 
pany has been a large EPT payer, as the 
long-term reorganisation plans had not born 


level. The outlook for the group is on 
trolled by Government policy, and some tim: 
must elapse before normal trading conditions 
can be restored. In the meantime consider- 
able allocations have been accumulated for 
modernisation of retail branches. The 4 
ordinary shares at 8s. 1o}d. yield £1 6s. 94 
per cent on the 3 per cent distribution, and 
clearly anticipate improvements to come. | 


















Dairies, Meadow 


£225,000 was due to Cerebos (salt and speciality food pro 
ducts).—Disclosed profits recovered further 
in 1945, but in the absence of a detailed 
consolidated profit statement, and th 
separate disclosure of EPT and other pro- 
visions, no estimate of trading conditions is 

sible. The consolidated balance-sheet 
indicate the conservative valuation of the 
assets 21d the strength of the liquid posi- 
tion. fhe general reserve at {250,00 
balances the intangible assets. 


sibly the 


. § ; Years to December 3Sist, 
pee ms ee 2. 363.359 fruit in the “standard years,” and the 1943 1944 1985 
Depreciation ........ ~ ae "723,449 directors estimate that the EPT refund, after Profits and Dividends:— é P . 
Tanation-...0....4.. Sab fs 892,152 deduction of income-tax, will provide Profit after E.P.T.... 395,827 427,535 448,418 
a interests .... pes ove 62,106 £242,000 net towards the finance of evelop- Total profit ...... Jee 423,111 = 452,054 = 474,78 
etained by Subsids. ok nie 165,065 t ciation 12,608 11.2.2 12,155 
Net profit........... 384,527 370,369 520,587 ment. Deferred repairs ..... ’ = 15.200 
Preference dividend... 42,625 42,625 «55,524 52Weeks 52Weeks 53 Weeks Income tax.......... 202,040 239,298 222,980 
to to 


Ordinary Shares :— 


c to 
Jan. 1 Dec. 30, Jan. 5, 











ep RIALS 341,902 327,744 465,063 1944 a a 208,463 201,464 AD 

we 268.235 286,118 371.492 ' £ £ é Paid ............... 200,000 200,000 215,400 

Earned %........... 19°1 18-3 25-0 Earnings and Dividends: — Earned %,........... 41:7 3 | 4 
Paid %...-.---+ +2» 15 16 20. Group trading profits, 1,267,369 1,349,373 993,579 Paid %..... ssh lsitie« 40 40 #0 
Res 2. i.e. Ais 100,000 150,000 100,000 Tameton ... ce esse 969,707 1,010,402 625,060 Carry forward 72,282 73,745 82,589 
Carry forward......... 87,471 $86,874 80,445 Sundry credits ..... . 13,759 ‘15,566 5,818 vee 

Combined pee 311,421 537. =. 374,337 Consd. Balance . 
1944 1945 1945 Outside dividends... 75,611 Mer 81,045 Fixed assets aa , 432,635 467,688 
Parent Parent ——-Con- Retained by subsidia- Patents and goodwill, 

Balance Sheet Analysis: 7 ~ oe oi, side deveanan reese (ness 68,671 OWNED = csc ccm ceve is 223,279 um 
alance Sh i ySts:— ar damage ........ : rade i 7 

Fined assets.......+. 3,261,134 2,889,477 4,752,786 Staff fund... |... "2 38.000 25000. 25,000 eee ioe |S oes nee 

Patents. =. 222.0) 45,000 45,000 45,003 Preference dividends. 90,626 93,647 «97,611 Net current assets... 0... 885,178 950,188 

Norwegian Co asad } 2,088,283 1,961,411 173,407 5 Capital of parent co. . 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 

luvestments......... 47,442 Ordinary Shares :— . 

Current assets ....... 5,143,003 4,178,314 6,661,336 i Reis vs ose cad 36,729 40,808 64,933 * Consolidated figures not available for 1945 

Net current assets... 438,559 1,979,659 3,274,831 Ret Ns sivntishie 30,170 32,370 99,561 

British Oxygen capital 4,961,102 . 5,961,102 5,961,102 Earned %. .. sensu 3-7 38 5 9 abl 
¢ Group profits not disclosed in 1943 or 1944. Pobd %o3.4....2..% 3 3 9 The outlook for the company provadiy 
+ After writing back £107,777 war damage and A.R.P, Carry forward......... 135,487 = 141,925 *207,302 shows little change compared with 4 yeaf 


expenditure recovered. 
Consol'd Balance Sheet :— 
The outlook for the 


good. Judged by technical efficiency or by 


an $ Fixed assets......... 5,587,738 5,160,329 5,184,129 
y appear Goodwill... ........: 2,454,827 2.454.932 21462.559 









ago. Costs of production and of packagilg 
are still high, but the company has, Des 
able to increase its sales, The stability 


2 : Investments. ........ 758,294  778,7 J j inary units is both! 
financial strength, the company meets the met iene 2. 5,797,426 6, 806 6, oT oj SS pee he Sunees cautious finan- 
most detailed scrutiny, and a wide and éx- ent conrogt ae oi 2,667,381 3,725,885 3,701,214 _ Tecogniuon of of the stability of the busi- 
panding demand for its products ijs..assured. aoe ee 4,282,204 4,282,204 Jas 2308 -cial policy and ‘ood 


The company is dependent for its bulk 
demand upon heavy industry and the con- 
struction and shipbuilding trades, and. it 
clearly has an important technical contribu- 
tion to make to reconversion and the normal 
expansion and 


The £1 shares at 98s. yield £4 Is. 9d. per 
cent on the 20 per cent distribution and 


Last year’s profits 


dend, Stockho!ders may question whether 
the board will be so gencrous next year, but 


* After writing back £100,000 excess provision for taxa 


the payment of 6 per cent on the his 
nd geared equity capital. The directors. 
progress of British industry. | taken the more conservative course of mm 
taining the 3 per cent rate out of cure 
profits, but have applied part of a tax cre 
{3 5s. 3d. per cent on the 16 per cent divi- to pay a 6 per cent bonus to com: 

two dividendless years in 1942 pr gerre 
to restore the carry forward to the pre-war * 


ness of supplying a staple article of f 
consumption. e £1 umits at 10% Jad 
£3 13s. 6d. per cent on the well-establish 
40% per cent distribution. The large “a?! 
us of 1936 may one day be matched 9 
Step to bring capital in line 
ing. power and sharcholders may © 
for some relaxation of the -_ 
issue restrictions before 1953. wen 
company’s fifticth anniversary occurs. ©, 
without this possibility, Ceredos deserve 
high investment rating. 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 11, 1946 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 4, 1946, total 
rdinary revenue was £68,434,000, against 
caeery expenditure Of {76,008,000 and 
aes to sinking funds of £220,000. Thus, 
jncluding sinking — fund allocations of 
687,882. the deficit accrued since April 
ist is {108,868,000 against £242,845,000 for 
she corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





| Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 


Esti- : 

Revenue | mate, Agel Ap} Week Week 
1946-47 ended | ended 
se po 4 May | May 
rad May |“; 4 
’ 4, 2 

ORDIN ARY. a. s lea lea a 

REVENUE i | : 

Jncome Tax ..-. - 1111000) 84,809 108,621) 14,089 20,308 
Cur-tax ....---+-| 80,000) 4,519 6,160; 449) 1,060 
Fstate, etc., Duties! 140, 11,295, 13,999) 2,015 3,674 
StampS...--+++s- 29,000) ‘ aaa 3,020) OO} +202 
Deis. .ita | 3,11) 2,724 380) 525 
OPT S| 525000) 347248) 30,525. 5,218) 3,925 
Other Inland Rev., 1,000 25 Es ad 20 


otal Inland Rev. 1686000} 138,932 165,134, 22,171 29,512 


Customs. .......-| 595,000) 51,023 45,574 12.905; 10,553 
Bxcee 15.2020 00 592,000} 58,500, 63,192 15,362, 25,208 











Total Customs & 
Excise . ». . 1187000 109,523 108,766 28,267 35,761 


Motor Duties ....) 45,000 1,934) 3,730) 663) 1,055 
Surplus War Stores, 150,000)... ath aes 269 
Surplus Receipts ! i | 

e a Trading’ ot UE Lae. 4 edt OF ae | nk 
ost Othes (Net; | | | 

Receipts) ...5.%] see 1,400, 1,500 1,400) 1,500 
Wireless Licences.| 5,300) 350 ee Se 
Crown Lands. ....| 1,000) 140, 160) oe . 
Keceipts from | } j 

Sundry Loans. .} 15,000) 60, OE ers: Biveud 
Miscell. Receipts... 22,000; 1,215) 1,420; 344 337 


a 





Jotal Ord. Rev. .. 5161500; 253,555 281,414 52,845 68,434 





SELF-BALANCING | | 


Post Office ...... | 120,900! 10,400) 10,200 1,700} 1,800 

lucome Tax on) | 

EP. Refunds = } 608 ' 14,555 ! 4,267 
Cee Ne a iesanenE cames 

lord. .. 3282200 263,955) 306,173, 54,545) 74,501 


j Issues out of the 
! j Exchequer to meet 
| j payments 
j (£ thousands) 
| Est 


Expenditure mate. | April , April , , 
: 2 | Week Week 
1946-47, i és ended ended 
May | May ; May , May 
“a ice ee j 
| 1945 | 1946 | 1945 1946 
Ori MARY::; f hiay Beka ee el Pepe 
EXPENDITURE 


Int. & Man. of! 
Nat. Debt... 


12,537, 13,345 
Payments to N,| 


490,000, 51,291) 55,333 




















Treland........ | 20,000; 713; 856) 356) 443 
Nat. Land Fund. . 50,000) dee eee soo  eee 
Uther Cons. Fund! | | { 

i ee tee 265, 284). | 16 
ee 568,000) 52,269 56,504, 12,893) 13,805 
Supply Services .. 3318917, 443,273, 333,090, 84,600 62,203 
Do deo 3886917, 495,542) 389,594) 97,493, 76,008 


e—-_—_— Sd - 


10,400 10,200 1,700, 1,800 
| 


14,559... | 4,267 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brak asting) 120, 
Income Tax on! 


E.P.T. Refunds; 











> i ! 
ge 4007817) 505,942) 414,353, 99,193] 82,075 

A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is mow included as ordinary 
fpenditure under ‘* Total Supply Services” instead of 

ing shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£269,202 to (2,948,554, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
mereased the oss National Debt by 
£18,209,.495 to (24,626 million. 


P.O. and Telegraph 200 
>. Retutly t e e .....s ORI 
wuising Materials and Housing Act, 1945....... 1,000 
We Damage: Board of Trade............-++++ 2,000 
Ha Damage: War Damage Commission.......- 2,000 
Ovens (Scotland) Act, 1944 .......s50ceer ees 100 
Verseas Trade Guarantees. .... eid a ncds ahch ‘ 8 
10,522 


Tithe Act, 1g ean ees. 315 


FLOATING DEBT 


({ millions) 














Treas Ways and | 
Bills. eans Trea- 
Advances | sury | Total 
Date |. —iled=nsiemneenedt. Sm Float- 
Bank posits ; _Ing 
Ten- Tap Public of ant | Debt 
der Depts. | Eng- eed 
land | 
1945 | 





May 5 re 0 Not available 
1946 
Feb. 2 |1780-0 
» 9 {1760-0 
» 16 {1740-0} 
» 23 \1720-0) 2540-2} 382-17 
Mar. 2 |1700-0 
» 9/1690 -0 


»” ” 


Not available 


” 16 |1700-0} “ i 

23 [1720-0 - 

» 30 117400) 2683-4) 490-4] 14-2 [1559 -0| 6487-0 
April 6 1760-0) Not available 


» 13 {1790-0} 

» 20 |1799 +0; 

» 27 |1820-0! 2702-0 
May 4 |1830 -0} 


551-0] 
Not available 











TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 





Amount Average a 
Date of |-————— pa Allotted 
Tender | Applied! Of ARK at 
Offered|“PPICC/atiotted| Ent Min. 
or 
| of Rate 
1945 | | ~. d. 
i 130 -0 | 255-2 | 130-0 1911-85 | 8 
Feb. 1] 130-0 | 207-4! 130-0 10 1-40 49 
» 8] 130-0 | 214-7 | 1300 10 0-98 43 
» 151 130-0 | 209-7 | 1300 10 1:39 49 
» 22} 130-0 | 221-2 | 1300 10 1-55 5% 
Mar. 1] 130-0 | 232-2 | 130-0 10 103 38 


» 8} 140-0] 235-3 | 1400 10 1-00 41 

» 154 180° | 233-99} 1500] 10 1-46 51 

» 22] 150-0 | 234-4] 1500 10 1-35 50 

» #9} 150-0 | 265*5 | 150-0 10 2°13 % 
Aprii 5 | 150-0 | 248-7 | 150-0 10 2-76 47 
» 42 | 150-0] 256°3 | 150-0 10 2-09 38 
18 | 150-0 | 2386 | 140-0 10 2-52 43 

26 | 150-0 | 225-7 | 1500 1 201 | 62 
150 0 | 254 °5 | 159+0 10 “I's 1 43 


| 





———$—<—__ — 


Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3°, AND 2}°%, 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(f thousands) 

















: 3% 3% i 24% 
Week N.S.C, Defence Savings | War 
ended ; Bonds Bonds i hond 

1546 i 
Feb. 19 4,000 5 990 ee 
y 4,023 | 4,839 | ia 
Mar. 5 4,158 | 5,132 | 3 
a 2 2,877 4,766 | tie 
ee 3,014 4,619 | ss 
|: Sal ae : 
i 2 2, ers oe 
—- y 2,388 5,946 aie one 
so 2 7am 2,079 8,089 out iin 
orcas 2,383 | 10,927 | ith 
ona 2640 | 37,000 | nA 
for enter mne 
Totals 
to date 1,563,205*| 1,084,956*; ide 
* 336 weeks, 


Up to Mar. 30th principal of Savings Certificates to the 


amount of {326,720,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official! buying price for gold 
pe: fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 71-11 cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Borsbay bullion prices 


remained at 172s. 3d. 


were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
C per 
Fine T olas 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
May... 2......r.s000 ose 165 10 
Dinscindaetetaes 98 «(8B 1674 
Se eae 100 0 169 8 
~ Oe. ks io tn tawnen vy Markets closed 
okt, Duenteeh Wendie ites %* 1“ a 
gp. Beccccavevescoese o “ 


{1572-0} 6214-2 


1 1543-0! 6616-1 





On May 3 applications at £99 17s. 5d. and above for 
bills to be paid on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday were accepted as to about 43 per cent. of the 
amount applied for and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full. Applications at £99 17s. 6d. to be paid 
for on Saturday were accepted in full. £150 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered for May 10. For the 
week ended May 11 the banks will not be asked for 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 8, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. ... 1342,103,659 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,140,688 
partment .. 57,144,174 | Other Sees.... $35,170 
Silver Coin... 9,042 
Amt. of Fid, 
MOOD nisi ca ah 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 








172s. 3d. per 

oz. fine)..... 247,833 

1400,247,833 1400, 247,833 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 

Capital ..... é 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 214,725,211 
ee eee 3,329,557 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 14,095,896] Discounts and 

woe Advances... 17,794,738 

Other Deps. : Securities.... 18,310,749 


Bankers..... 226,041,938 


Other Accts... §1,183,035 36,105,487 
——__——_- | Notes........ 57.144,174 
277,224,973 | Gold & Silver 
in da eed 1,228,554 
309,203,426 309,203,426 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











(£ millions) 
1945 | 1946 
parce sieht 
May | April | May | May 
9 Li Aede 4nd 
Nes Rie se Lal 
| : a 
Issue Dept. : 4 
Notes in circulation..... } 
Notes in banking depart- 1250 -1 1348 -3,1345 -0,1343-1 
pce eenenheseeea 
Government debt and‘! 50-2 52-0 55:2 57-1 
ENT beatae ccucs< 
Other securities. ......... 1299 -2 1399 -1 1399-1 1399-2 
7 ti ilelaps ahattees apap oe ae 0-7 09. 0-9 0-8 
Valued at s. per fine oz. 0-2; 0-2; 0-2; 0-2 
. 168/- 172/3, 172/3, 172/3 
Banking Depft.: | 
Deposits : i i 
WOM Sa «dune becthapase 19-5 7-4 9-1 14-1 
BN 66 « nds c craton s 176-1; 253-4) 238-9, 226-0 
NTs ao 440.4 tl cone agit | 51-6] 53:1; 56-6; 51°2 
a sc asc 4 nh cpinailen | 247-2) 313-9 304-6 291-3 
Securities : i 
Government............. | 181-4 241-5) 222-3) 214-7 
i a 17-6, 22-4 20-8 17-8 
OOS Fins pn ds | 14-5 14:8 23-1! 18-3 
Wes oo knevescke aes ' 213-5) 278-7 266-2) 250-8 
Banking dept. res. ......... 51-4 53 0| 56-3 58-4 
% | % | % te 
« Proportion ”.......e..++s | 20-8 16-8, 18-4) 20-0 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {£1,350 million to 41,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£ thousands 











Working days :— 6 6 

Birmingham....... 2,451 | 3,534 
Bradford.......... 1,423 | 2,687 

PME 6s seven vee 919 | 1,006 

Wie as. os cxrtinws see 984 1,178 

EeeS: ov vcccce st 1,290 1,562 

Leicester. .......++ $27 1,095 

Live earns 6,132 | 6,920 

Manchester..... «++| 4,608 5,923 
Newcastle.........| 1,939 | 2,623 : 
Nottingham....... 566 | 662 | 9,078 10,749 
Sheffield ....... ~e-| 1,559 | 1,565 18,769 | 20,107 
Southampton...... 182 238 3,673 | 4,054 
12 Towns......... 21,880 28,993 | 355,036 | 427,155 
Rac cadedaness 7,878 11,555 | 149,450 | 184,688 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million ve 
12 US.F.R. Banxs | May | | apeit | Apc | May 
RESOURCES 3, 18, | 2 | 2 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
from Treasury ........... 17,533 17,346 17,346 17,346 
oth SOREUER ). so os cc asd 18,457 18,100! 18,098) 18,096 
Total cash reserves ....... 250 323 323; 328 
Total U.S. Govt. secs... . 20,478 22,103 22,304; 22,579 
Total loans and secs. . ... 21,052 22,437 22,637 22,819 
Total resources ...... .. 41,560 43,428 43,372 43,472 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn........... 22,631 23,995 23,928 23,932 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 900 820 870 1,080 


Mr. bank res. dep... ........ 14,891) 15,395! 15,457 15,747 
Govt. deposits .... ey 423) 33,372) 38,463, 40,925 
Total deposits . 16,886 16,867 17,001 17,166 
Total liabilities . ... $1,560 43,248) 43,372: 43,472 
Reserve ratio. . . 46 7% 44 +3144 2% 44 0% 
Bank AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock........ | 20,374 20,251 20,247; 20,251 
Treasury & bank currency...) 4,130, 4,514 4,536; 4,535 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation........ 26,204 27,948 27,877, 27,888 
Treasury cash and dep. .....| 2, 805, 2,593, 2 645, 2, 676 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


April | Apei | Apett | Apri 
2%, | i 


| il, | 18, | 25, 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 1946 | 1946 
Gold .................! 75,151) 129,217 129,817; 129,817 
Private discounts and 
NR a 51,528, 62,279) 60,936) 61,074 
Advances to State :-— 
WOO cas ocnens ce | $01,408, 469,951 468,401 469,451 


(a) In occupation costs .! 426, 000) 426,000 426,000; 426,000 

(b) Treasury advances .| 20,900/ 19,500 17,759 19,000 

(c) Pixed advances* ..,| 54,508. +g 451) *24, — *24,451 

LIABILITIES 

Mates tecc5s5 sre | 580, 944 621, 962 617 910, 616,102 

Deposit total.......... “4 36,224 52,186 51,526) 53,678 

(a) Govt. accounts . 756 741 #169 732 

(6) Other accounts ...| 35, 468 51, “7 50,757, 52,946 

* Including obligations of the State nian to the Bank 
of Belgium's Gold deposit—5,004 (1946), 9,446 (1945). 


NETHERLANDS BANK—Miillion florins 








Vag ms April | | April — 
ASSETS 1986 ists | ote 1946 
GO 8 oie caves b bao eel 712 9 712° 712-9 712-9 
Foreign balances, etc.* 14 658 -8) 4,663 -3 4,676 -1 4,663 -0 
Home bills ............ 1+] 1 y 1-2, 1:2 
Loans and advances on 
current account...... 156-6 156 1 162-0, 158-5 
of which to N.E.L..... 44-8 44:38 44:8 44-8 
Advances to Govt. .....) Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Other assets...........) 114-8, 112-6 107-2, 123-5 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. |2, 477 6 2,478 2) 2,494 -9 2,521 -4 
Current accounts :— 
(a) Govt... Pra "1,467 -4 1,419-3 1301-9 1,277-8 
(b) Govt. special . .. 105-7) 105-8, 105-8) 106-1 
(c) Other . 2 


ao cek saw 1,053 -4 1,115 9 1,232 -7| 1,227 
of which biocked i 
as result of notes: ' 
surrender ...... | 467-1 542°7 647-8 638-1 
Sundry accounts....... 207-9 196-0; 195 ‘$s 195-3 


 * This item includes clearing account balances. 


BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million ie Frs. 


{ i 
| April | Apri April | AE Apeil 
17, 


26, i 
ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gad 2.05... mended bea. ab oa | 31,327 33,453 33,453 33,452 
Foreign exchange .......... 2,768 5,159 5,388 5,120 


Private loans and accounts. .! 
Loan to State ....... ; 
LIABILITIES 


535, 2,692 2,531 2,106 
| 43,097! 49,082) 48,595) 48,303 


pimede Sere td 52, ea 73,477| 73, 032 72,564 
(a) Govt. accounts....... 6 6 
(6) Private accounts ..... 5, 0 36m] | ser 3,217 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can, $’s 


{SSE E 





ma ASSETS 
Other... >a wien 7-81 
Securities ....... "11576 0 1857 7 873 46 1899 98 
LiaBititizs 
Note circulation ......./1056 1108 “10,1110 - “72/1112 -44 
Deposits t . Govt.. 170-92, 195-51) 179-72 


Chartered banks sse+e++) 441-24 492-28 489-79) 521-10 


at ——————— 


+ Gold and foreign “exchange 1 transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 
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RESERVE BANK UF .Npi,\ 
Million oa 


Apei | April A 
m |e" pr Abel | Ap 


19 

ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 | 19 Y 
Gold coin & bullion... 444) 4 Me 
Rupee coin .........! 206) 197 1% “ 
Balances abroad... .. | 3,969 6, 22 6,058 6,060 4 
Sterling securities. ...| 9,983 11,203 11'953 yy9¢; 0 
Ind. Govt. rup. sees...) "568578. 37g PS Las 
Investments ........ ‘| 215 34435) : 


35] 


LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation . . 


11,070 12,313 12 
Deposits : Govt... ... 5 12,385 12,340 se 


3,009. 5,610 5558 5.5 558 


Batis ss sie eccis i 838 766 736 san 
Reserve ratio ....... 93 -2°,'93 -7°,, 93 -8%., 93 rat 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONW EALTH 
BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
BUSINESS 
Million SA's s 


{ Mar. April A Apr: 
| 25 | 8 pea _ 
| 1946 1946 1946 


i ASSETS 
Gold and balances abroad. . . 197 -25 198 -46 197 -77 200-3 


Australian coin ............ 3°77, 3-76 3-14 3 
Govt. and other securities. .. 421-74 417 -64 411-59 493. ‘8 
Other assets... ........0006.! | 20-05 18-63 18-42 Igy 
LiABILITIES | 
MN 5 obs ae de as poivm ais ‘195 “46 196 -46 197 2119.4 
Trading bank deposits : 
(a) Special accounts...... 253 °67/259 -52 258 -52 259.41 
(b) Other accounts... ...., 29-77) 23-87 23-73. ag 


Other liabilities............ 1535 -77 148 -52 141 -93 14] 4 





KESERVE BANK O¢ NEW ZEALAND) 
_Million £N.7.’s 


eae Feb. © Mar. | Mar 
19, 18, 4/23 


ASSETS 1945 1946 1946 1% 
Gold and ster. exch......... 49°25 71-37 80-01 &W 
Advances to State.......... 350-89 42-19 41-29 TH 
Investments............... 13-26 16-86 6:78 54] 

LIABILITIES | 

OS er 1 39-75 43-76 43-45 43. 
Demand liabs.: State...... | 24-04 18-42, 20-07 S1é 
Banks and others.......... | 27-52) 64-65 61-57 5271 


be ha anie 53 -9°, 56 -2%'63 ‘ot i684, 





__ UNITED | KINGDOM : MONTHLY STAT TISTICS 


1945 1946 


| Feb. | Mar. | Ap 


eee Average 
tl Unit ot emt Eve aS Engr Se Now SF . ai ac 
* || Measurement or 
| | 1929 | 1932 1940 | 1941 | a aos | — 1944 | 1945 | | Mar. | | Ape | | Nov. “| Dec. fe 
i a 5 oe Soot Be ee ke ee 


Population mid 1939, 47,761,000; Area: 95, 030 











(a) From Magch, 1942, , figures-cce exclusive of peun clncdihed as theuitable tor orbis 


1943, the 
Jonette shin 19 


miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) | 


(6) From January. 1940, includes former 


(f) Ordinary and Self 
(g) Average o! wee’ figures. 





revenue and ex 


106 5.38 2,926 3,463 satel 4,142) 5,462) 3820 .. 





1. Electricity, public supply MOQ occas Mill. kw.-hrs. )| 858 1,020) 2,378 2.6711 2,771 3,078 5196 5, 

2. Retail trade, Gt. a RE | Avg. sGaily sales | = | | 98 9} 100) 02 2) 13 ll 109 ©=«125) 109) 1s s,s 
3. ° cies piechandioo.-.. } =100 |)... | | 105) 98} 100) lol 113} He 104134 bes, 102, ll ws | 
4. Me fo een I a cal 103 98} 100 = 98} 1052) 14] 10842, 106) 
5. Registered unemployed G.B. (a) ......... |, Thousands | 1212 2,75 3 3§ 123) 27) 7 4 ... 90; 267 285: 330; 354 8 .. 
ic... (pt ME oss ccccabecestsca I a 1,276 2,813, 1,035 392 144 33 90 153 ;.. 107; 291) «312! «360 287! 401. 
Be en cere 6 eee er ek mae } é | 118 36, 214 «659, 5) mn 6M. nu wo . ere 

. “~.m ae S naat PD ccccsaveetess " o 50 861420 «69H 2) 4 GI} vss 5) 9 12 & 18 19 
- 2 See Mae OO. ccescces sce a 69 157 33, 16 5, 1 3 aR 3 7, 1 9 0 
10. |, Midlands & N. Midiands (@) ie. | é 165 371) 4992 0 =—ttédD| 1 q igen. e 2 3) 3 «4 Be 
A. SE, Bein Mi ncewcceenscconces 3 | 280 602 75 3 8 2) 5 10) ... 6 5 6 i Ww BF. 
12, N.W. England (¢) ..... ilsienniean 4 25, 563 SHC Fl 12) i 42; 51 57—s«O8S 
Li. ee SMG: Sinminad<tneker oon i d ae so 8 3, 3 3° 10 = 18h... 7 7 of 8 o& @ 

_— | eae... nto dos enter esveee | 2 156 378 «125 = 51) sh 6| 1738. 6 Ost] SS] CH Ct 
RS SERRE. ioe so ance y. | a 1 336; 228) 41) 4 nn wm 6B 140 6OtiéH 68 70 #87 
R aketige asin) fl bla a ee ee Oe Bee ae SS SS 

é s ° cecerecce | 5 it i ! i l 267 
a 8 "Faces oe ® ! ” bs | | | | 26 1) 390228) $09) 99-235 95120, 184 

. Cereals and meat ....... Uwe devbdb bee 929100 | 100, 70-4 93-9 102-4) 10-1, 113-1 112-0 y3-7" 122. 9 1126 111 0 122-4) 221-8 112-2 124 We 
19. ET SNE cn ccc cdwecskees ae iabaieb es e | 100 «72-8 «695-4 1ll- 18-3) 125- 9 }25- 5) 128-5. 123-2! a 125-1 125-1) 125-1, 125-0 1264 me 
20. ROUND... o deWth Sab c tbe'a ccc cccos 6 100 53-4 93 100-7) 100- 7 100 6) 190-6 113-9) 112-7) 112-7) 114-3! 114-3) 11446 115-0 1l60 lie 
= Te opeonnts Brresrcepunennnnssig " , ee Sat 159-2 143-6 135-0) 158-3) 153-8) 153- 4 161-4 161-4) 180-5 180-5 10 iM! 
- en st ik meal ek: ” | | | | | 127-1 129-1) 127-7) 127-7) 129-4 129-4, 132-5132 4 

ee eeekae Web escvodgerreccdscce d | 100) 81-8} 107-2) 108+?) 104-9! 107-9, 109. | 120-1! 209-2) 209-2! 209-7/ 209-7!) 109-7) 109-7 1097 } 4 

OS Ns hs nant taken ea. ds | 100 87-8, 113-1 121-4) 121-9) La 2 122-6) 123-9) 123-2) 123-2) 125-8, 123-8) 123-8 125-8 125.4 18! 
25. Industrial securities, Financial News : Jul.1,1935= 100 i} 102-0, 64-0, 68 74-3 82-9) 100- 109-7, 114-1) 116-0} 118 ae-8 113 +9) - : “4 -3 13-2 
Se ee eet yp a stcccecees 1928%00 || 96-8 113-6 322-8, 129-6 135-9 134-8) 135-0 136-9) 157-2 151 8) 186-41 135-6. 1 38-9 138-4 0 
27. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (p-.. es Mill. {’s || 815-0) 827 01495. alls $1238 « -4)3149 +2, 5354-5 209 -4)1820 -1 2026 -0! 2498. $2968: 6 34012 = 
2 6 expenditure soveceesees! ” '| 929-5) 85% -513970 - B “397599 5899 -16174-4 .., laure 179-5) 406 “7)3603 “814049- +2) 4542 9.4941 -7 3601 1 Se 
29. Bank hee: 2 otes in circ. bi... tenes | » | 62-3 258-5 566 0) 651 806 -9 101-5 114 0/1285 -2) 1225 -2!1237 -6/1326 -2:1373 8: 1548 -911327 -0 1526 an 
30. » Bankers’ deposits (g)........++++++ " ; 62-9 81-3, 110-0 121-1 1 160-3, 184-9 217-4, 208-0) 198-4) 228-7) 248-7 258-5) 224-9 232-2 ee 
3L a Govt. rs _ seeeee « | 55-9 64-0 143-0) 142-8 150-7| 181-1) 214-8 252-4) 234-4 232-4) 264 283-0) 273-8 213-2 2090 # 
eee OO Pare onsts < | 1,738) 1,791 2, 970) 5 4,153, i | 729, 4,684, 4.749 ~ 
= » Cash an. bal. with BE. sesdenebbin é 194 187, 265 a ot = ’ "437 +992); % “a ss “ws be 483498. 
BS Discounts «aos cussssscesyes 3 229 308] $66,231,235! 186, 171, 188, 149) 109,296) 569) 361 40, SB 
ss ry Deposit Receipts..,..-.++ é “gor “pal “agg, 422, 842) 1,002, 1,387, 1,811 1,681) 1,821) 4,703) 1,523) 1,493 1,468 LEE ~ 
iit eeemneie ons es ee ee als 1,069 18 Re 
38. Interest Rates: Bank rate.........,.005 |  Pereent. || $-498 5-008 2 069} 1, 1.167) 1 187} 1,153) 1,140) 1,201 1,234, 1,251 1 a} 
39. Three months’ bank bills,.......... d 5-26 1-87 1-04 105 10 , 0-53 055 UF 
0. » Day to day y loans owen 600.00 escsent s i 4-47, 161, 0-76) 0-75 1 0-50} 0-50! ++ 
4. —,,_-“ Yield om 25% Comsols .........0005 a 461) 3-75! 3-40) 3-12, 3-02 2-71, 268 ? 
ns eee ory uaa 


industria} Ts and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment Since Janta 


tervals. thern and South-Eastern divisions. Includes Southern division 
netude (dF rom September, 1958, y and Lincoln included in North Midi 4h tary Dives 
) ait tead of North-West England idlands instead of N.E. England. (e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamen 
Seguin in year ae Monthly figures are cumulative. 


ture. Annual figures are totals for financial 


-balancing pendi 
(h) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Apr. 23, May 7, 
EALS AND car 186 “Tee” se" “Toa ste 
As, CER TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
A s. d. sd COTTON —continued CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
= DN. Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J.. 63 4 63 4 Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} in. s. d. ‘i in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (€)..++0+. B63 316 3 52 x 50, 22's & ters 68 6 68 % s. d. s. d, 
Flour per 280 Ib. i oe ~~ 30 in, 80 x 46, 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 57 0 57 0 
Straights d/d London ........ 40 0 PUM BOS seas cue ke 97 8 Ls— 
nave ng. Gaz., av. per cwt. {e) 24 6 24 8 a CHEEER : 60/0/0 60/0/0 
Oats (e) a 16 7 16 1 JUTE (per ton)— Acid. Oxalic, net..... see Pertond @5/9/9 — 65/0/0 
Maize, Argentine, per ton egecces 10/0/0 10/0/0 Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee..... 41/0/0 42/0/0 s. d. Ss. ‘a. 
' — Bee 8 Ib— s. s. d, » lartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib. 3.0 3 0 
Pinch ine ddebacaeth ~berees igang 10}/40 Heenan, Cat ey SY OS $ Ammonia, Sulphate’... per ton ware | 20a 
SSIADS, Per YG.......6. ‘ é ltsate of Selig... .c.... pa 0/14/0 10/14/ 
Imported hinds.....+++++++. ‘ 6 0 6 0 one ssians, per yd.......... 05:9 0 5-99 Potash Sulphate ....... per or tab 18/18/90 18/15/0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English.... of 5 2 5 2 a Calcutta Hessians, spot, Bicarb,........... perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
es : : : 140 ee, 100 yds. ....... eee. 58 0 58 9 Soda Crystals .......... perton  5/7/6 5/1/6 
pet English, peréibcccccccss = «8 O80 ETE ee Or eee COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
te 2 SISAL (per ton)—African, spot— f s, fs Cte these CdRSins< cheaes cae os Nom. Non, 
ACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 No. 1 delivered ...........005 o 45 0 45 0 HIDES ( r Ib.)— a d 3. 2 
AMS—(per cwt.)—Green ....... - 147 0 147 0 WOOL (per ib.) — 4 a ra ted i) 40/50 Ib, 0 ° 8 
Lincoln wethers, washed..... 19 t ueenslaid ....... 
OTHER FOODS poeae i Cape, J’burg Ord.......eceeeee e 0 8 
UTTER (per cwt.)}—All Grades, Selected blac kface, greasy..... ee 14 3 De ty 5 18 7/20 Tb. . 114 0 114 
Australian serd. fleece 70’s . 39 pe wet on® 
First hand ......+06 covet MEG OM 4 bos sceh, Gegihgp amon waa’ st . English & Welsh Market Hides— 
' meee se em os os ' .Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s.. 23, Best heavy ox and heifer ....... : H ; HH 
Home ProGuceG ..ccccccesccese oO 
inpasted webdeod seewecececcese 99 2 99 2 ss as WREDo. cc obs cdacrcees ee 45 ; LEATHER (per Ib.)— sé 19 
" ‘ MES oon deem ics ; 39 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib.. otiee 
OCOA per cwt.)— 8 ye Cal ee 4 6 
Accra, Gf. .-secsececquoccccoes 45 0 45 0 ps, a tere mPed tS OE 28 a ; 3 
Grenada fine’... cs cduwiccucsvvnts 101 0 101 0 | PD PECPATRD 4+ ++ + viene ss eceees 4 28 28 Shoulders, Insole to Welting .... 4 24 
— BD. connec : 0 7 0 
G68 (per 120)—English 49 14 9 ideale ne cei ee ee piget Tig 
RD (per cwt.)—Imported...... 64 0 64 0 é 2 2 2 2 
OTATOES (per cwt.}— COAL (per ton)— s. a. s. & Dione Tine 66s oe Siva 0 oi 2 8 28 
English... 0+. ilies tonne Ma oe Welsh, best Admiralty ......., -{ 471 477: | PETROLEUM PRopuct Ls ge 
UGAR (per cwt. — D 42 5 42 § Pp irit, land ee : 1 Th 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. urham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne .. 43 5 43 5 o _ ms surning Oil....... 0 10 0 iof 
cif. U.K./Comt..eeeeee ey ere IRON AND STEEL ‘aporising Oil. -. 0 10 0 10 
mon ti a as {per ton)— (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
aanee Lees on 0 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d....... 163 0 163 ey road tagk waggons.. 1 6s 1 5} 
Granolated, 2 owt. bage, Gomenti Steal ralla, vy esccic, 8 Se Fo oll ia bulk, England and 
codsumption ...ivsiercocesce 30 11 30 11 Tinplates (ho 6 
West Indian Crystallised........ 506 8 650 6 et ae ee ee) ee a vetnes cero Be. FB 
, , domesticconsumption 31 7 31 7 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) Diesel oo sesereseereceeeees 41/0/09 _41/0/0 
DBAGEO pe sta ER coat at Ra Oe Sabigientes.. 2: a) OO 308/07 hee ee wee entre SL aa 62/40/0 
Indian stemmed and uns —Standard cash .....s.0+ o. /0/ 2 J 
3 6 3 8 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash . 5/0 45/0 RUBBER (per 'b.)— s. d, s. d 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 6 110 Spelter joc OB. “at See 39/5/0 $0/8/ St. ribbed smoked sheet ........ 14 ze 4 
eempgrter-< ae : oP om Aominiom, ingots and bers. aaa ison SHELLAG (per tonJ—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 205/0/0 
OTTON [per Ib.)— TEXTILES a ae ae cme 4 se eeeeeees 195/0/0  195/0/ TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
law, Mid-/ eet be SY e J timony, English, 99% ....... 125/0/0 125/0 =_ 

Ram, ~* _ GF . ae aie Lo, = a 2 = Wolfram, oe ooganen per unit 3/15/0 548) ’ ne bet ; Rr: ~ --  65/0/0 65/0/0 
Yams, 36's Ring Beams ........ 26-38 ©: 26-38 Platinum, refined ........ pre. 10/0 30744) crude...... + 88/0/0 7° 
» 42's Cop Weft .......64- 25-78 25-78 ee 1 w.{ /10/ weed, crude. .... 6. ease 52/2/ 52/2/ 

"60's Twist (Egyptian).... 38-50 38-50 keel wr 31/5/0 —31/5/ SiR abachinss von sae 0 49/0/90 49/0/0 
Cloth, per 100 yards— &. Be of FAs ccccccericsocccccsccces 42/5, /5/ 
jl = Printer, 64 x 64, < . + e $ GOLD (per fine ounce)........... 172 3 172 3 i Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mill 11/2/6 11/2/6 
Cambric Shirting, 32 — (per fine eee eae. Weiee’s sovsevecewaciess: 40/30/0 ~ 96/100 
72 x 60, Wee ws, 62 0 GR Oe Re RB i kees eke tcvarcevece oeceves 3 8 a8 Caloutta wecccccccccccsecsses 35/10/0 37/0/09 
(a) + 7s. ton net r bags, jute sacks charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. gp return, (b) Higher Pool prices in some zones, 
(c) Price is at bapects euumioee.* (d) Including import duty and delivéfy charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Apr. 20, 1946, and May 4, 1946 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
(Continued from page 778) 
INDU STRY AND TR ADE EMPLOYMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 
je (000’s) 
The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In she 
reek ended May 7th there was no change in index. ener Scars 
rops component was 143.9, raw materials 228.3, and the complet Jan., 1946 | Feb., 1946 
ndex 181.2, Reh bewiidiae aivnieamnlan 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN* Group I. 
om Metai manutacture ....cc0cesseecee0 333 +4 351 °7 343 344-1 
March 11, 1946. Engineering eeresesece coeeereeerene 4 1,438 0 1,179 2 1,172 8 
: ne a stihl Diaderie-—tpy litle Vehicle construction and fépair ...... 9 937 -4 648-7 637 +1 
Shipbuilding and repair .......esee00 7 252 +3 232-1 229 +1 
Wholly Unemployed ea bad GOOUE ic ssc inpasie caseeoer as vc] M90 | tes | Bea | B72 
Temporarily | ; Chemicals, €00, ...ccesccoceceres vb 4 ‘1 341-1 359 °7 
Stopped | Total Toran, Group L. ........ eee | 50248 4,303 -8 3,578 +4 3,560 -0 
Group 11,—Basic Indus‘ries 
ay EEE ———~ ] Coal mining s...--sesseceeveeeceeee | O19 | 76 | 702-4 | 703-0 
en (18-64. , 1,06. | 230, 526 Gas, water oa electricity ...cseeeeee 214-8 166 186 -9 193 +3 
mp 14-37." ... ci 1 | 901 Tramway and bus services ..... eid = = = 5 
omen 18-59... 0.05.08 1,215 125101 Other road passenger transport....... . ? F 
irls it by < cil’ 7,388 Goods transport by road ....seeseees 146 6 143-2 152-8 155-5 
———|—_____ ———- | Miscellaneous transport ........se000 22 +2 25 °5 29-1 30 0 
Total... Gace 362 371,916 
2 | Group II ae Manufaciuring 
— Pear en nr he 4 ustries 
* Numbers of insured ms re; is tered as unemployed. Food, drink and tobacco ....sseesseee 691-8 485 -2 510 -9 512-8 
prema Textile industries ....+..ccccccccsee | 9879 | 619-2 | 650-4 | 860-6 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES Leather and leather goods ......+«s+- “iso eis o F 3 
Clothi eee er eae eeeeeeereeeeeeeeeee 7 4 = Es 
Age Th, Mee” f Weadworliing s...ccccccessctgnecne m0 | ists | 195-5 | 200-4 
Spain Paper, printing, etc. .....c.c0+ssseeee - " , 
“a Pet bushel) — a |. om Brick, tile, pipe,etc. s.scsccccccee | 4 | MS “6 | 474 
Maire ‘ Cneaee, MOE. i k6d ebb eer aca ks CTPE Meee pA ewes ia 121 Pottery, earthenware ....c-csssocees 67-0 39-0 46-3 47-8 
Oats iCago, May Pre TT PEEP eae ee . 83 8 Glass and glass bottle i ee 48-2 45-3 51-1 52-2 
Rye cia May aaa a tke BIE Ore acces «ones Beni a ann itiedeadadoatiiidin << <tc cc. cnces ae 315°5 252 +2 286 «1 290 -9 
aah on Feet eTak Bech e cass baa ds tit ees rete rye hele wis ie a wa 
peer ena. WEL TET CELLET 31 PERLE ELLE : ~ : = Distribution ee er = _ et a 1514-5 1,598 -9 i611 6 
Lead, eas spot . Ee ebeSde rors oescerneseserse oe 6 +50 6 50 finance cs le 315-1 231-9 2497 255-8 
SO cee shee eee wees ewe ee eGo E TELE see . 3 i Entertainment, s i i a a 6 b: “ 
mie eee St. Louis, spot velreOwse s Bie VU EG Ces 8 +25 8-25 yarns ange ear el 453-4 378 +7 386 -9 589 8 
NY. Atm toh, doue 28 +60 28-11 Kgenntities. 3s .0-0cncgeoon civegseony $...i eA 154 +s 157-7 | 1588 
nfl Mg oh oan ona ATES TA GEC Rss 0 27 82 27 +60 12.425-1 | iluty-+ | 10,859-2 | 1946-4 
Moody's Index ox staple commodities, Dev, $4, 1951= 100. 2728 ~ — ——— ~ — 
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Pri eS, 
Year 194 
Jan. 1 to May 8 


“Fizh | Low 


100 fe 


100i 
1003 
102% 
102% 


sg DESONS sosesssetes | VL USS 
ja) To be repaid July 1, 1946. (b) To be repaid August 
assumptions indicated: Net yields after allowing for 


U-=Undated (flat yield), A=September 15, 1946. ¢ 
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Year 1945 
Fish | Tow 


101% 
103} 
115 

107} 


100} 
101} 
102 
38 
1014 


964 
80} 
46} 
15} 
293 
764 
36} 
17 

TTt 


Jan. 1 to May 7 
High, | Low 


443 
12 
57h 


$273 
534 


115 
58 
35 


58} 
633 
26} 


79 








| Consols 4% (after 195 


93/6 | 


fa) Jateran div. 
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Name of Security 





British Funds* 
WarBonds2}% 1945-47(a) || 


| Nat, Def. 2}% 1944-48.. |; 
| War Bonds 2}% 1946-48) |, 
| Conversion 3% 1948-53.. || 


War Bonds 2}% 1949-51. i 
Exchequer Bds. 13% 1950 | 
War Bonds 2}% 1951-53. || 
War Bonds 2}° 1952-54. |) 
Fading 23% 1952-57... || 
War Bonds 2}% 1954-56. N 
Nat. Def. 3°, 1954-58... || 
War Loan 3% 1955-59... | 
Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. | 
Funding 2}% 1956-61... | 


|| Funding 3% 1959-69... \\ 
|| Funding 4% 1960-90.... i 
| Savings Bds. 3% 1960-10. i 


Victory Bonds 4% ..--.- 
Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. 
War Loan 3}% aft. a i 
Conv. 34% (after 1981). \ 
Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966) |) 


' 


|| Redemption 39% (1986-96) || 
|| Local Loans ee a 
914 || Consols ye | 


“7 Prices, Year 
1946 (Jan. 1 to : i 

i ee 7) | Name of Security | 
u 





High | 


| Low i 


i & 

109 | 100 Australia 34% 1965-69... . 
1034 | 1034 |New Zealand 34%§1962-65. 
7 jl 


\|Nigeria 4°, 
110} | 105 ‘|\South Africa 
Co 


_ Corpora 
1033 | 9} | Birmingham 23° 
105} | 100} Bristol 3% 1958-63...... boll 
105 100 Glasgow 3% 1963-66 | 


1003 | 97 jjL.C. - 3% 


67} | 52} Chinese 5% 








967 91} | Portuguese External 3%...!! 
7 2 °Us Spanish 4%, Sealed Bonds. . 
80 75 Uruguay 3}%% Assented. ... 
Last two 
Dividends Name of Security 
(a) (0) (c) 
% % I Rai 
Nii | Nil (Antofagasta 
Nil-¢} —Nil-¢ B.A. Gt. Stha. 
2 ¢\ 3 c#San Paulo Ord. Stk. 
2a 3 b \Can. Pacific Com. $25 
2 a\ _3 6 \Great Western Ord, Stk. ..- 
2a! 246 GW. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. .. 
2a 2 b 'L.N.E.R. 4% 
2b ¢ 4 c L.M.S. Ord, Stock 
2a 2 b LMS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk... 
lia 19> \London ‘Transport *C’ Stk.) 
|} 2e 2 ¢)pbouthern Def. Stock i 
2ba 2} 6 Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk. 
{| , Banks & Di 
| ka) 10 6b) Alexanders £2, £1 pd 
2ha 5 b Bank of Australasia £5 i 
6 ¢ 6 c Bank of Montreal $10...... 
6 ¢ 6 c| Bank of New S. Wales £20. |) 
1a 7’ Barclays Bank *B’ £1 
3a > |\Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ 
23a a \Chartered of 
i a b |\District ‘A 
| Nile. Nil ¢|\Hong K 5 
| 6a 6 6 \Lioyds ‘A’ £5, f 
i 7ka\ 7} Martins k £1 
1: 8a) 8 b Midland Bank {1, fully paid 
| 5 a@\ § 6|\Nat. Dis. (A.) £24, fully paid) 
as its Nat. Prov. £5, 
| 8a) b || Royal Ban 
| 9b § a Stan. of S. Africa £20, 45 pd. 
5 a) § 6 |\Union Discount £1 
| 94) 9 b Westminster £4, £1 paid 
i i Insurance 
$6) ped lation BEAR pai 
/6a -b Atlas i 
| 15 a| 2250) nion 
16 a! 16 6/\Gen. Accdt. {1, 12/6 pd. .. 
10/-a| 11/36 Lon. & Lancs. £5, 3 pd. 
+1744, 22) b | Pearl £1, fully 
6/-a\ 6/—» Phoenix £1, fu 
+69.07¢ +114} ¢ Prudential {1 ‘A’..... gel 
ll a! b \Royal Exchange {1....-..- 
3/3a) 3/36 | Reval . 
i +5 @ 415 b/\Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. 
| ise 14 a | Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. 
18 11 a | Guinness {A.) Ord. Stk: 
7 a| ¥8 db) IndC 
13 b| 8 a Mit 
6| #5 a/S. Af-‘ican Ord. Stk. £1 
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| High] tow | @) ) © | 














tron, Coa! and Steel 

b Babcock & Wilcox Ord. 41. .| 

b | Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1.. a 

b | Brown (John) Ord. 10/- ...! 

|'Cammell Laird Ord. 

b |\Colvilles Ord. Stk. £ 
‘Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1. "|| 
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oe uworm 
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a Guest Keen 
Ord. Stk. 10/- ...)) 
W. Ord. Stk. £1.'| 


oe 


71 c \Harland & 
23a Powell Duff 

+2¢a |Staveley C 
124 ¢ Stewarts an‘ Lioyds Def. £1 
10 » |\Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £1.. 
12} c || Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8. 
\United Steel Ord. Stk. {1...)| 
Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-4....!) 
Texti i 


ee 
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_ +> 
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ann k OSTooR Sen THR 
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DO PPADS 
i 
ae 
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\ les 

Nil ¢ |Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1) 
‘Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. £1 

8 c British Celanese Ord, 10/-..) 
6} 6 |\Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk 
urtaulds Ord. Stk. £1 
‘English S. Cotton Ord. £1...) 
4 ¢ Fine Cotton S 
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pns. Ord. £1. .)) 


Cotton Ord. Stk. £1. . 
17} c || Patons & Baldwin 
Electrical 
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E=earliest date. { 
ai Average life 17 yrs. 6 mths. i 


Price, | Price, | Y 


10 - |Asso-. Elect. Ord. 
ae |B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. {1 
15 6 Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 
10 c |\English Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 
Electric Ord. Stk. £1 
| Gas and Electricity 
7 6 |\County of London Stk. £1. .}) 
a ||Edmundsons Ord. 
b |\Gas Light & Coke Stk. £ 
» \North-East Electric Stk. £1.) 
h \Scottish Power Ord. Stk. 41. 
Motor and Aircraft | 
25 c\\Austin ‘A Ord. stk. 5/-...- 
7 c BSA. Ord. Stk. £1......-- i 
4 a |\Bristo! Aerop‘ane Stk. 10/-. 
10 ¢ \De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1..)) 
6 c |\Ford Motor Ord, Stk. Eh. o's} 
17} b | Hawker S ddeley Ord. 5/~. «|i 
1246 Luca (Joseph) Ord. {1 
+746 |Morris Motors 5/- Ord, Stk. 
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1033 | 100} | Liverpool 3% 
| Foreign G 

974 | 94 | \Argentine 34% Bas. / 

704 | Austria 44% Gtd, 1934-59. .), 

| 43, | 38 |Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. 
| 68-'{ 64 Brazil 5% 1914 A, Int. 
| 33h 25 Chile 6% et 48% . |! 
» fl 
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| hipp 

7} 6 Cunard Ord. Stk. 41 
6 6 | Bider D. Lines H 
6 c\Furne-s Withy Ord. Stk. £1 
2 a P &O. Def. Stk. 41 
6 c_ Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. £1 

Castie Ord. Stke 41. «| 
Tea and Rubber i 
Nil c }Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.... 

b || Jokai (Assam) Tea 41 } 
¢ |London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-...|! 
Nil ¢ | Rubber Pitns. Trust {1 
Nil ¢ [Ousted Sua Betong 1 
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5S Uruguay 39 SS 
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il Hs 
1a " Angio-Iranian Ord. Stk. £1.. 
1746 Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-....) 

24.4 | Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. #1 
ransport Ord. Stk. £1} 


wean e 
~~ ~— 

eo Sea 
<< cp ee eee 


— 


Ast Pref. Stk. .| 


ii iscellan 
Assoc. British Picture i 
Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1. . || 
| Barker (John) Ord. £1.....- | 
32} ¢ Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-. | 
6 } | British Aluminium Stk 
-Amer. Tobacco 5 
n Ord. Stk. £1) 


~ 
eee oe 


Pwo 


nn a 


Reo 


12 } | British Ox 
4 c Cable & Wir. Hdg. 
224 b | Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £ 
10 @ De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. £ 
Rubber Ord. Stk. £1 
Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-. 
\Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.| 
‘Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/- 
Harrisons & Cros, Def. i 
Colonial Ord. 4/ 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


SEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 


Iniversity of Aberdeen will shortly proceed to the election of 
oe Fellow in the Department of Economics. Candidates must 
‘Jd an Honours Degree in Economics and have experience of economic 
.@ statistical investigation or research. The subject of res:arch will 
. “Location and Structure of Industry in North-East Scotland.” 
jpend £500 to £650 per annum depending on qualifications, plus 





9 


$.8.U. 
‘further particulars and form of application may be obtain-d from 
Pucecretary the University, with whom applications must be 


iged by 3ist July, 1946. 
The University, Aberdeen. H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


aooreeennciecaenetatiase sine 
: = ee nenreeenernspenenenn 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 
LECTURESHIPS IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for two Lectureships in Economics: one Lec- 
‘ne at a salary of £625, rising to £800 per annum, with membership of 


e F.8.S.U., and a second Lectureship at a salary of £500, rising to £625 
jth possible extension to £800 per annum, with membership of the 
5.80. The successful es will be expected to take up duty on 


t October, 1946, or such later date as may be arranged. Ten copies of 
plications should reach the undersigned not later than 15th J une, 1946. 
rther particulars may be obtained from 

RICHARD H. HUNTER, Secretary. 


NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS) 


Applications are invited for-a Civics Research Fellowship sponsored 
; the Durban Civic Association. The appointment is for two years 
ith possibilities of renewal. The salary will be £450-£650 a year 
cording to qualifications and experience. 

The duties of the Fellow will be to undertake Research in local 
ivic Affairs (mainly in Durban) under the direction of a Research 
mmittee and to give occasional lectures on Civic Affairs to University 
udents and the Generat Public. Duties should begin as early as 
sible. Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
niversities Bureau of the British Empire, c/o University College, 
wer Street, London, W.C.1. Closing date for the receipt of applica- 
ms is Jun2 10, 1946. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG 


plications are. invited for the PROFESSORSHIP OF ECONOMICS 
Salary scale £900 x £30-£1,200 = annum, plus cost of living allowance 
higher initial salary may be paid on the ground of special quali- 
ations and experience. Travelling allowance is made. 
Provident Fund is compulsory. Duties to be assumed as soon as 
bssible after August 1, 1946, but not later than February 1, 1947. 
rther particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Universities 
ureau of the British Empire, c/o University College, Gower Street, 
mdon, W.C.1. Closing date for receipt of applications June 30, 1946. 


Membership 





UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG 


plications are invited for a LECTURER IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Salary scale £400x £25.£650 per annum, plus cost of living allowance. 
higher initial salary may be paid on the ground of special qualifi- 
tions and experience. Travelling allowance is mude. Membership 
Provident Fund is eompulsory. Duties to be assumed as soon as 
Ssible after August 1, 1946, but not later than February 1, 1947. 
rther particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Universities 
reau of the British Empire, c/o University College, Gower Street, 
mdon, W.C.1. Closing date for receipt ef applications July 31, 1946. 


TURF DEVELOPMENT BOARD, LIMITED 
FUEL. TECHNOLOGIST. 


The Turf Development Board, Ltd., requires a Fuel Technologist 
undertake the investigation of problems associated with the use 
turf (peat) in domestic and industrial consumer appliances. 
Candidates must possess technical qualifications of a high order, 
id experience in the design and adaptation of plant for fuels of 
W calorific content. 

e salary attached to the post will be commensurate with the 

ndidate's qualifications and experience but will not be less than 
00 per annum. 
Applications, giving full details of age, qualifications, and experience, 
ould be addressed to the Secretary, Turf Development Board, Ltd., 
, Fitzwilliem Square, Dublin, Ireland, and must be received not 
ter than July 1, 1946. 


TURF DEVELOPMENT BOARD, LIMITE 
TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT SUPERVISOR. 


Applications are imvited from Engineers, Physicists, and Chemists 

distinction for a pest involving the organisation and supervision 

sth Technical Development Section which the Board proposes to 

stitute. ; 

Candidates for the post must possess technical qualifications of a 

gh order, and experience in the supervision and control of technical 

wit and in the practical application of science to industry. 

he new Section will have among its aims: 

(1) The improvement of existing mechanical devices for the 
drainage of the winning and utilization of turf (peat), 
and the introduction of better methods for carrying out these 





objects. 

(2) ane Freese of chemical and physical problems associated with 
e dehydration of turf (peat 

(3) Examin of the st ved y of bogs. 

(4) Examination of the chemical and physical nature of turf (peat) 


© salar to the post will be commensurate 
- a caperionce es apmaii@entions ef the successful candidate 
hot be less than £1,C00 per annum. 
wines ae ae ualifications, and experience, 
ould be essel to the Secretary. Turf Development Board, Ltd., 
; Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin, Ireland, and must be received not 
*r than June 15, 1946. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS APPOINTMENTS BUREAU 


The Secretary of the Associatiom of Certified and Cerporate 
Accountants, 22 Bedford Square, Lendon, W.C.1, invites enquiries 
from employers requiring the services of Certified Accountants. An 
Appointment Register is képt comtaining the names both of Members 
and Students of the Association whe are seeking employment, either in 
professional practice and in or industry. 


VERSEAS EMPLOYMENT.—LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 

required in the Commerce Department of Rhodes University College, 

Grahamstown. In addition to general assistance the person appointed 
should be able to undertake Advanced Accounting Work. 

Salary at the rate of £450-£600 p.a. or £550-£750 p.a. according to the 
grade of appointment made. Grade of appointment and initial salary 
enews upon qualifications and experience. Duties to commence on 
July 1, 1946, er as soon after as possible. 

Further particulars and application forms 
written request, which sheuld state 
qualifications and experience, 
reference No. F.A. 
National Service, 
London, W.C.1. 
is May 22, 1946, 


may be obtained on a 
date of birth, brief details of 
including mt employment, quoting 
338, addressed to Ministry of Labour and 

London Appointments Office, 1-6 Tavistock Square, 
Closing date for receipt of completed application forms 


Ba gece agen LIMITED.—An Economist or Statistician is required 
for work on market research, raw material problems, etc. Some 
business experience would be an advantage but is not essential. Salary 
will pe aceording te quatifieations and experience.—Applications should 
be made in writing to the Director ef Personnel, Courtauids Limited, 
16, St. Martins-le-Grand, E.C.1, marking the envelope DI. 





a SPECIALIST, with 13 years’ experience of expert and impert 
business, Middle East, Continent, U.S.A. markets, ete., now avail- 
able after R.A.F. release (pilot).—Box P. 1237, SAMSON CLARKS, 57-61, 
Mortimer Street, W.1. 








A FORTNIGHTLY journal of affairs founded in 1939 with an estab- 
4 lished position and a firm financial basis needs the services of a 
first class sales manager in order to enlarge its circulation.—Apply the 
Business Manager, The Christian News Letter, 20. Balcombe Street, 
Dorset Square, N.W.1. Tel. AMBassador 1073. 











W ANTED immediateiy to undergo technical training for 2-3 years 
to qualify for well-paid executive positions, 6 men of ability and 
drive, already demobilised or expeeting demobilisation shortly from the 
Forces. Must be not more than 28 years old and have passed school 
certificate or equivalent examination. Preference given to Public School 
men. Pay during training £300-£550. Substantial increases given later 
to successful trainees. No previous knowledge of shoes hecessary. 
Applications to Personne! Manager, Lotus, Ltd., Stafford. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications fer appointment 

to the post of Statistician in the General Register Office. 
_ The commencing salary will be £800 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £30 to £1,100 per annum, in the case of a man, or £700 
per annum, rising by annual imerements of £30 to £940 per annum, in 
the case of a woman. These salaries are subject to imerease, under 
arrangements for consolidation of war bonus of which full details 
will be pronrulgated later, by amounts varying between about £92 
(men) or £84 (women) at the lower end of the scale and about £120 
(men) or £96 (women) at the upper. 

There will be prospects of succeeding in about five years to a higher 
post carrying a maximum of £1,700 (men) or £1,525 (women). 

The holder of the appointment will be required to devote his (or her) 
whole time to the Public Service: Superannuation provision will be 
made under the Federated Superannuation System for Universities. 

Candidates should be under 50 on May 31, , and must have 
obtained a degree with first oer second class honeuwrs (or equivalent 
qualification) in mathematics, economics or other appropriate main 
subject, combined with statistics, at an institution of University rank; 
they should preferably have had experience in the study and treatment 
< ee statistics, including those associated with the subject 
of fertility. 

Forms of Application, with further particulars of the appointment, 
may be obtained from The Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 1468. 

No applications can be considered unless received on the prescribed 
form net later than May 31, 1946. 











NHE Council of Industrial Design invites applications for the pest 
of Principal Research Officer to develop and integrate programmes 

of research into the economic, market and technical aspects of industrial 
design. Previous experience in any of these fields will be available, 
but less important than a high level of general intelligence and scientific 
ability. Those with experience in operational research may be especially 
interested. The salary offered is £1,000.—Applications, giving full 
particulars in writing, should be sent to the Establishment Officer, 
Council of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, S.W.1. 





ANADIAN Pacific Railway Company (Incorporated in Canada with 
/ limited liability). Canadian Pacific Railway 4 per cent. Consolidated 
Debenture Stock. New Brunswick Railway 4 per cent. Debenture Stock. 
Calgary and Edmonton Railway 4 per cent. Debenture Stock. Atlantic 
and North-West Railway 4 per cent. Ist Mortgage Redeemable Deben- 
ture Stock. In preparation for the payment of the half-yearly interest 
payable on the Ist July next, on the above stocks, the transfer books 
will be ciosed on May 24th and will be re-opened on July 2nd.—F,. J. 
WHIDDETT, Deputy Secretary, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1, 3rd May, 1946. 








TAFF ARCHITECT, for firm developing large industrial Estate on 
the E. side of London, preferably with experience of such work 
and accustomed to co-operate with engimeers, particularly as regards 
estate and-factory layout. This is a progressive pest; the candidate 
must take responsibility immediately for designing and d»tailing, 4 





eventually — a drawing uP of pu — oo 8. a 
salary w according to e and experience, in region of 
£900. Assistance would be given ‘fn obtaining a house.—Writ only to 
Pag c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge Row, London,\ 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 31st March, 1945 
£74,425,576 


Established over 80 years 


Meats 


ANG 


Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager. 


LONDON OFFICE. 


© Queen Victoria St. ECA 


» 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) . 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 





Paid-up Capital =, $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund ae son San oe $24,000,000 
To’al Assets over - ... $600,000,000 
ott 6 facilities are available to the public. through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 


Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York, 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. MacLrop. Manager. 


Head Office: Branches throughout 


SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH 


€STO. 

LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 

Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
| Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One 
| Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
| declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
| June 15, 1946, to shareholders of record at the close of 
| business, May 15, 1946. 
| Toronto, 


By Order of the Board, 
April 26, 1946. 


J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 








PROVIDENT HOUSE, 246, 






TOTAL FUNDS | 


£16,682,093 


W. W. BENHAM, Chairman. 





ee 
- at Brettenham House, 


CLEMENTS Press, 
Place, Strand, Caen W.C.2. 





THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 
BISHOPSGATE, 


FOUNDED 1877. 


LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES. 
Total Advances upon House Property te Pelicyholders excee: 


ee ee IVE MILLIONS 


Ce ag WG. . 
nS Kingsway 2. 
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Lloyds Bank 


look after 
your imterests 


SEE THE MANAGER OF YOUR LOCAL BRANCH 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 







Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - — €15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = __€92,000,000 


£173,000,000 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - _ : 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG > 
THREE AND A-HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/63 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1954 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
THREE AND A-HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 193/53 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN tha 
for Interest due Ist July, 1946, the of the several Accoun 
in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the night of th 
lst June, and that on and after the 3rd June the Stocks will be tram 
ferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, a and Overseas), 


WLAND SMITH, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 6th May, 1946. 


























in order to prepare the Warran 
NCES 





CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1960 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warral 
for Interest due S0th June, 1946, the BALANCES of the several Accoutl 
in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the night of 
3lst May ard that on and after the Ist June the Stock will be transit 
able ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 
ROWLAND SMITH, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 6th May, 1946. 


cGILL University invites applications for the Seotheringham wha 

« of Logic and Metaphysics. Commencing salary 5.000 to » 
dollars per annum, according to qualifications and experience, “wil 
gaat for a All applications should be sent not later thé 
ay 30th to t Bursar and Secretary, McGill University, Moniret 
Canada, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


CTUGR HETIEES APPEAR 6H PASE 103 





LONDON, E.C.2. 


J. G. PEEIGH, Managing Director. 
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